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There is a pluralist America but 
not two Americas. This is so be- 
cause good lawyers wrete good 
law, and made of the “no-estab- 
lishment” and the “free exercise” 
clauses of the first Amendment not 
articles of faith but articles of 


peace. 


THE PROBLEM OF PLURALISM 
IN AMERICA 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 


THE PROBLEM OF PLURALISM has a twofold origin. It arises, first, 
from the coexistence within the political community of groups who 
hold divergent views with regard to ultimate questions concerning 
the nature and destiny of mar. Such questions are basically 
religious. Pluralism therefore implies a plurality of incompatible 


religious faiths; it implies disagreement and dissension within the 
community. On the other hand, pluralism also implies agreement, 
unity, a certain consensus. The various groups form one com- 
munity; they agree to live in peace; they all cooperate toward the 
achievement of the temporal goals of the community. This coopera- 
tion toward the common good supposes a certain consensus. In 
particular, the various groups despite their differences give common 
consent to the political and legal provisos in which the pluralism 
of the community finds expression in the structure of the state. 
Pluralism therefore means harmony amid discord; it means a har- 
mony of social life and political action amid a discord of religious 
creeds and modes of worship. 

If society is to be a rational process, some set of principles must 
motivate the general participation of all religious groups in the 
social consensus and their common allegiance to the laws which 
reflect the pluralism of the society. At the same time these prin- 
ciples must not hinder the maintenance by each group of its own 
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distinct identity. From the theoretical point of view, therefore, 
the problem of pluralism is twofold. First, on what theory is the 
plurality within the community accepted, in such wise that it does 
not destroy the necessary social unity? Second, on what theory is 
the consensus of the community based, in such wise that it does not 
infringe upon the plurality, but permits to all the differing groups 
the full integrity of their own convictions? 

As it arose in America, the problem of pluralism was unique in 
the modern world, chiefly because pluralism was the native condition 
of American society. It was not, as in Europe and in England, the 
result of a disruption or decay of a previously existent religious 
unity. This fact created the possibility of a new solution; indeed, 
it created a demand for a new solution. The possibility was ex- 
ploited and the demand was met by the American Constitution. 

The question here concerns the position of the Catholic conscience 
in the face of the new American solution to a problem that for 
centuries has troubled, and still continues to trouble, various nations 
and societies. A new problem has been put to the universal Church 
by the fact of America—by the uniqueness of our social situation, 
by the genius of our newly conceived constitutional system, by the 
lessons of our singular national history, which has molded in a 
special way the consciousness and temper of the American people, 
within whose midst the Catholic stands, sharing with his fellow 
citizens the same national heritage. The Catholic community faces 
the task of making itself intellectually aware of the conditions of its 
own coexistence within the American pluralistic scene. We have 
behind us a lengthy historical tradition of acceptance of the special 
situation of the Church in America, in all its differences from the 
situations in which the Church elsewhere finds herself. But it is a 
question here of pursuing the subject, not in the horizontal dimension 
of history but in the vertical dimension of history. 

The argument readily falls into two parts. The first part is an 
analysis of thé American proposition with regard to social unity. 
The effort is to make a statement of the essential contents of the 
American consensus, whereby we are made “e pluribus unum,” one 
society subsisting amid multiple pluralisms. Simply to make this 
statement is to show why American Catholics participate with ready 
conviction in the American consensus. The second part is an analysis 
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of the American proposition with regard to religious pluralism, 
especially as this proposition is embodied in our fundamental law. 
Again, simply to make this analysis is to lay bare the reasons why 
American Catholics accept on principle the unique American solution 
to the age-old problem. 

In pursuing the argument it is taken for granted that the principles 
of Catholic faith and morality are controlling. Religious faith and 
morals are not subject to judgment by the norms of any political 
and social system. The question sometimes raised, whether Catholi- 
cism is compatible with American democracy, is an invalid and 
impertinent question; for the manner of its position inverts the 
order of values. The question is whether American democracy—in 
our case as involving a theory of pluralism—is compatible with 
Catholicism. No other manner of putting the question would be 
acceptable to anyone who places the imperatives of consciences, 
which mediate the law of God, above the imperatives whose 
origins are in human law and sentiment. 


I 


Unity Amip PLURALITY 


The term, “American proposition,” is here taken in a pregnant 


sense. It means the whole organized constellation of principles and 
ideas, values and sentiments, techniques and institutions, in terms 
of which the American people interpret to themselves their society, 
their state, their government, their political and social ideals and 
the method of their achievement—in a word, themselves as a people 
organized for action in history. In this sense the American propo- 
sition is a very complicated thing, not without its inconsistencies and 
ambiguities. No full analysis of it is attempted here. Only a few 
relevant aspects are selected. 

First of all, every proposition supposes an epistemology »f some 
kind. The Declaration of Independence made clear what the 
epistemology of the American proposition is, in the noted phrase: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident. . . .” Today, when the 
serene, not to say naive, certainties of the eighteenth century have 
passed away, the self-evidence of the truths is legitimately questioned 
by the sophisticated. What cannot be questioned by anybody is that 
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the American proposition starts with the forthright assertion of a bit 
of realist epistemology: “There are truths, and we hold them.” The 
political and social life of man does not ultimately rest upon such 
tentative empirical hypotheses as the positivist may cast up. The 
dynamism of society is not furnished, as in Marxist theory, by certain 
ideological projections of economic interests. The principles of 
politics are not regarded as operational tools with which to further 
at any given juncture the dialectic processes of history. On the 
contrary, the life of man in society under government is founded on 
truth, on certain objective truths, universal in their import, accessible 
to man, definable, defensible. If this assertion be denied, the Amer- 
ican proposition is eviscerated at one stroke. It is indeed in many 
respects a pragmatic proposition; but as a whole it does not rest on 
the philosophy of pragmatism. For the pragmatist there are properly 
speaking no truths, only results. But the American proposition rests 
on the more traditional conviction that truths are, and that they can 


be known. 
Tuts Nation UNDER Gop 


The first truth to which the American Proposition makes appeal is 
likewise stated in that landmark of Western political theory, the 
Declaration of Independence. It is a truth that lies beyond politics; 
it imparts to politics a fundamental human meaning. I mean the 
sovereignty of God over nations as well as over individual men. This 
is the principle that radically distinguishes the conservative Christian 
tradition of America from the Jacobin laicist tradition of Continental 
Europe. The Jacobin tradition proclaimed the autonomous reason 
of man to be the first and the sole principle of political organization. 
In contrast, the first article of the American political faith is that the 
political community, as a form of free and ordered human life, looks 
to the sovereignty of God as to the first principle of*its organization. 
In the Jacobin tradition religion is at best a purely private concern, 
a matter of personal devotion, quite irrelevant to public affairs; 
society as such, and the state which gives it legal form, and the gov- 
ernment which is its organ of action are by definition agnostic or 
atheist; the statesman as such cannot be a believer, and his actions 
as a statesman are immune from any imperative or judgment higher 
than the will of the people, in whom resides ultimate and total 
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sovereignty (one must remember that in the Jacobin tradition “the 
people” means “the party”). This whole manner of thought is 
altogether alien to the authentic American tradition. 

From the point of view of the problem of pluralism this radical 
distinction between the American and the Jacobin traditions is of 
cardinal importance. The United States has had, and still has, its 
share of agnostics and unbelievers. But it has never known organized 
militant atheism on the Jacobin, doctrinaire Socialist, or Communist 
model; it has rejected parties and theories which erect atheism into 
a political principle. In 1799, the year of the Napoleonic coup d’état 
which overthrew the Directory and established a dictatorship in 
France, President John Adams stated the first of all American first 
principles in his remarkable proclamation of March 6: 


. it is also most reasonable in itself that men who are capable of social 
acts and relations, who owe their improvements to the social state, and who 
derive their enjoyments from it, should, as a society, make acknowledgements 
of dependence and obligation to Him who hath endowed them with these 
capacities and elevated them in the scale of existence by these distinctions. . . . 


President Lincoln on May 30, 1863, echoed the tradition in another 
proclamation: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States, devoutly recognizing the supreme 
authority and just government of Almighty God in all the affairs of men 
and nations, has by a resolution requested the President to designate and set 
apart a day for national prayer and humiliation; And whereas it is the duty 
of nations as well as of men to own their dependence upon the overruling 
power of God, to confess their sins and trespasses in humble sorrow, yet 
— the assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy and 
pardon. ... 


The authentic voice of America speaks in these words. And it is a 
testimony to the enduring vitality of this first principle—the sover- 
eignty of God over society as well as over individual men—that 
President Eisenhower in June, 1952, quoted these words of Lincoln 
in a proclamation of similar intent. There is, of course, dissent from 
this principle, uttered by American secularism (which, at that, is a 
force far different in content and purpose from Continental laicism). 
But the secularist dissent is clearly a dissent; it illustrates the 
existence of the American affirmation. And it is continually chal- 
lenged. For instance, as late as 1952 an opinion of the United States 
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Supreme Court challenged it by asserting: “We are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” Three 
times before in its history—in 1815, 1892, and 1931—the Court has 


formally espoused this same principle. 


THE TRADITION OF NATURAL LAW 


The affirmation in Lincoln’s famous phrase, “this nation under 
God,” sets the American proposition in fundamental continuity with 
the central political tradition of the West. But this continuity is 
more broadly and importantly visible in another, and related, respect. 
In 1884 the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore made this statement: 
“We consider the establishment of our country’s independence, the 
shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special Providence, its 
framers ‘building better than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand guiding 
them.” The providential aspect of the matter, and the reason for the 
better building, can be found in the fact that the American political 
community was organized in an era when the tradition of natural law 
and natural rights was still vigorous. Claiming no sanction other 
than its appeal to free minds, it still commanded universal acceptance. 
And it furnished the basic materials for the American consensus. 

The evidence for this fact has been convincingly presented by 
Clinton Rossiter in his book, Seedtime of the Republic, a scholarly 
account of the “noble aggregate of ‘self-evident truths’ that vindicated 
the campaign of resistance (1765-1775), the resolution for inde- 
pendence (1776), and the establishment of the new state governments 
(1776-1780).” These truths, he adds, “had been no less self-evident 
to the preachers, merchants, planters, and lawyers who were the mind 
of colonial America.” It might be further added that these truths 
firmly presided over the great time of study, discussion, and decision 
which produced the Federal Constitution. “The great political 
philosophy of the Western world,” Rossiter says, “enjoyed one of its 
proudest seasons in this time of resistance and revolution.” By reason 
of this fact the American Revolution, quite unlike its French counter- 
part, was less a revolution than a conservation. It conserved, by 
giving newly vital form to, the liberal tradition of politics, whose ruin 
in Continental Europe was about to be consummated by the first great 
modern essay in totalitarianism. 

The force for unity inherent in this tradition was of decisive im- 
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portance in what concerns the problem of pluralism. Because it was 
conceived in the tradition of natural law the American Republic was 
rescued from the fate, still not overcome, that fell upon the European 
nations in which Continental Liberalism, a deformation of the liberal 
tradition, lodged itself, not least by the aid of the Lodges. There 
have never been “two Americas,” in the sense in which there have 
been, and still are, “two Frances,” “two Italys,” “two Spains.” 
Politically speaking, America has always been one. The reason is 
that a consensus was once established, and it still substantially 
endures, even in the quarters where its origins have been forgotten. 

Formally and in the first instance this consensus was political, 
that is, it embraced a whole constellation of principles bearing upon 
the origin and nature of society, the function of the state as the legal 
order of society, and the scope and limitations of government. “Free 
government’”—perhaps this typically American shorthand phrase 
sums up the consensus. “A free people under a limited government” 
puts the matter more exactly. It is a phrase that would have satisfied 
the first Whig, St. Thomas Aquinas. 

To the early Americans government was not a phenomenon of 
force, as the later legal positivists would have it. Nor was it a 
“historical category,” as Marx and his followers were to assert. 
Government did not mean simply the power to coerce, though this 
power was taken as integral to government. Government, properly 
speaking, was the right to command. It was authority. And its 
authority derived from law. By the same token its authority was 
limited by law. In his own way Tom Paine put the matter when he 
said, “In America Law is the King.” But the matter had been better 
put by Henry of Bracton (d. 1268) when he said, “The king ought 
not to be under a man, but under God and under the law; because 
the law makes the king.” This was the message of Magna Charta; 
this became the first structural rib of American constitutionalism. 

Constitutionalism, the rule of law, the notion of sovereignty as 
purely political and therefore limited »y law, the concept of govern- 
ment as an empire of laws and not of men—these were ancient ideas, 
deeply implanted in the British tradition at its origin in medieval 
times. The major American contribution to the tradition—a contri- 
bution that imposed itself on all subsequent political history in the 
Western world—was the written constitution. However, the Amer- 
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ican document was not the constitution octroyée of the nineteenth- 
century Restorations—a constitution graciously granted by the King 
or Prince-President. Through the American techniques of the con- 
stitutional convention and of popular ratification, the American 
Constitution is explicitly the act of the people. It embodies their con- 
sensus as to the purposes of government, its structure, the extent of 
its powers and the limitations on them, etc. By the Constitution the 
people define the areas where authority is legitimate and the areas 
where liberty is lawful. The Constitution is therefore at once a 
charter of freedom and a plan for political order. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CONSENT 


Here is the second aspect of the continuity between the American 
consensus and the ancient liberal tradition; I mean the affirmation of 
the principle of the consent of the governed. Sir John Fortescue, 
(d. 1476) Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench under Henry 
VI, had thus stated the tradition, in distinguishing between the abso- 
lute and the constitutional monarch: “The secounde king [ the consti- 
tutional monarch] may not rule his people by other laws than such 
as thai assenten to. And therefore he may set uppon thaim non 
‘mposicions without their consent.” The principle of consent was 
inherent in the medieval idea of kingship; the king was bound to 
seek the consent of his people to his legislation. The American 
consensus reaffirmed this principle, at the same time that it carried 
the principle to newly logical lengths. Americans agreed that they 
would consent to none other than their own legislation, as framed by 
their representatives, who would be responsible to them. In other 
words, the principle of consent was wed to the equally ancient prin- 
ciple of popular participation in rule. But, since this latter principle 
was given an amplitude of meaning never before known in history, 
the result was a new synthesis, whose formula is the phrase of Lin- 
coln, “government by the people.” 

Americans agreed to make government constitutional and therefore 
limited in a new’ sense, because it is representative, republican, 
responsible government. It is limited not only by law but by the will 
of the people it represents. Not only do the people adopt the Con- 
stitution; through the techniques of representation, free elections, and 
frequent rotation of administrations they also have a share in the 
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enactment of all subsequent statutory legislation. The people are 
really governed; American political theorists did not pursue the 
Rousseauist will-o’-the-wisp: How shall the individual in society 
come to obey only himself? Nevertheless, the people are governed 
because they consent to be governed; and they consent to be governed 
because in a true sense they govern themselves. 

The American consensus therefore includes a great act of faith 
in the capacity of the people to govern themselves. The faith was 
not unrealistic. It was not supposed that everybody could master the 
technical aspects of government, even in a day when these aspects 
were far less complex than they now are. The supposition was that 
the people could understand the general objectives of governmental 
policy, the broad issues put to the decision of government, especially 
as these issues raised moral problems. The American consensus 
accepted the premise of medieval society, that there is a sense of 
justice inherent in the people, in virtue of which they are empowered, 
as the medieval phrase had it, to “judge, direct, and correct” the 
processes of government. 

It was this political faith that compelled early American agreement 
to the institutions of a free speech and a free press. In the American 
concept of them, these institutions do not rest on the thin theory 
proper to eighteenth-century individualistic rationalism, that a man 
has a right to say what he thinks merely because he thinks it. The 
American agreement was to reject political censorship of opinion as 
unrightful, because unwise, imprudent, not to say impossible. How- 
ever, the proper premise of these freedoms lay in the fact that they 
were social necessities. “Colonial thinking about each of these rights 
had a strong social rather than individualistic bias,” Rossiter says. 
They were regarded as conditions essential to the conduct of free, 
representative, and responsible government. People who are called 
upon to obey have the right first to be heard. People who are to bear 
burdens and make sacrifices have the right first to pronounce on the 
purposes which their sacrifices serve. People who are summoned to 
contribute to the common good ‘have the right first to pass their own 
judgment on the question, whether the good proposed be truly a good, 
the people’s good, the common good. Through the technique of 
majority opinion this popular judgment becomes binding on gov- 


ernment. 
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A second principle underlay these free institutions—the principle 
that the state is distinct from society and limited in its offices toward 
society. This principle too was inherent in the Great Tradition. 
Before it was cancelled out by the rise of the modern omnicompetent 
society-state, it had found expression in the distinction between the 
order of politics and the order of culture, or, in the language of the 
time, the distinction between studium and imperium. The whole 
order of ideas in general was autonomous in the face of government; 
it was immune from political discipline, which could only fall upon 
actions, not ideas. Even the medieval Inquisition respected this 
distinction of orders; it never recognized a crime of opinion, crimen 
opinionis ; its competence extended only to the repression of organized 
conspiracy against public order and the common good. It was, if 
you will, a Committee on un-Christian Activities; it regarded activ- 
ities, not ideas, as justiciable. 

The American proposition, in reviving the distinction between 
society and state, which had perished under the advance of abso- 
lutism, likewise renewed the principle of the incompetence of govern- 
ment in the field of opinion. Government submits itself to judgment 
by the truth of society; it is not itself a judge of the truth in society. 
Freedom of the means of communication whereby ideas are circu- 
lated and criticized, and the freedom of the academy (understanding 
by the term the range of institutions organized for the pursuit of truth 
and the perpetuation of the intellectual heritage of society) are im- 
mune from legal inhibition or government control. This immunity 
is a civil right of the first order, essential to the American concept 
of a free people under a limited government. 


A Virtuous PEOPLE 


“A free people”: this term too has a special sense in the Amer- 
ican proposition. America has passionately pursued the ideal of 
freedom, expressed in a whole system of political and civil rights, 
to new lengths; but it has not pursued this ideal so madly as to rush 
over the edge of the abyss, into sheer libertarianism, into the chaos 
created by the nineteenth-century theory of the “outlaw conscience,” 
conscientia exlex, the conscience that knows no law higher than its 
own subjective imperatives. Part of the inner architecture of the 
American ideal of freedom has been the profound conviction that 
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only a virtuous people can be free. It is not an American belief 
that free government is inevitable, only that it is possible, and that 
its possibility can be realized only when the people as a whole are 
inwardly governed by the recognized imperatives of the universal 
moral law. 

The American experiment reposes on Acton’s postulate, that 
freedom is the highest phase of civil society. But it also reposes on 
Acton’s further postulate, that the elevation of a people to this 
highest phase of social life supposes, as its condition, that they under- 
stand the ethical nature of political freedom. They must understand, 
in Acton’s phrase, that freedom is “not the power of doing what we 
like, but the right of being able to do what we ought.” The people 
claim this right, in all its articulated forms, in the face of govern- 
ment; in the name of this right, multiple limitations are put upon the 
power of government. But the claim can be made with the full 
resonance of moral authority only to the extent that it issues from an 
inner sense of responsibility to a higher law. In any phase civil 
society demands order; in its highest phase of freedom it demands 
that order should not be imposed from the top down, as it were, but 
should spontaneously flower outward from free obedience to the 
restraints and imperatives that stem from inwardly possessed moral 
principle. In this sense democracy is more than a political experi- 
ment; it is a spiritual and moral enterprise. And its success depends 
upon the virtue of the people who undertake it. Men who would be 
politically free must discipline themselves. Likewise institutions 
which would pretend to be free with a human freedom must in their 
workings be governed from within and made to serve the ends of 
virtue. Political freedom is endangered in its foundations as soon 
as the universal moral values, upon whose shared possession the 
self-discipline of a free society depends, are no longer vigorous 
enough to restrain the passions and shatter the selfish inertia of men. 
The American ideal of freedom as ordered freedom, and therefore an 
ethical ideal,, has traditionally reckoned with these truths, these 




















truisms. 






HuMAN AND Historica Ricuts 


This brings us to the threshold of religion, and therefore to the 
other aspect of the problem of pluralism, the plurality of religions in 
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America. However, before crossing this threshold one more char- 
acteristic of the American proposition, as implying a consensus, 
needs mention, namely, the Bill of Rights. The philosophy of the 
Bill of Rights was also tributary to the tradition of natural law, to 
the idea that man has certain original responsibilities precisely as 
man, antecedent to his status as citizen. These responsibilities are 
creative of rights which inhere in man antecedent to any act of gov- 
ernment; therefore they are not granted by government and they 
cannot be surrendered to government. They are as inalienable as 
they are inherent. Their proximate source is in nature, and in his- 
tory insofar as history bears witness to the nature of man; their 
ultimate source, as the Declaration of Independence states, is in God, 
the Creator of nature and the Master of history. The power of this 
doctrine, as it inspired both the Revolution and the form of the 
Republic, lay in the fact that it drew an effective line of demarcation 
around the exercise of political or social authority. When govern- 
ment ventures over this line, it collides with the duty and right of 
resistance. Its authority becomes arbitrary and therefore nil; its act 
incurs the ultimate anathema, “unconstitutional.” 

One characteristic of the American Bill of Rights is important for 
the subject here, namely, the differences that separate it from the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in the France of ’89. In consider- 
able part the latter was a parchment-child of the Enlightenment, a 
top-of-the-brain concoction of a set of men who did not understand 
that a political community, like man himself, has roots in history and 
in nature. They believed that a state could be simply a work of art, 
a sort of absolute beginning, an artifact of which abstract human 
reason could be the sole artisan. Moreover, their exaggerated 
individualism had shut them off from a view of the organic nature of 
the human community; their social atomism would permit no insti- 
tutions or associations intermediate between the individual and the 
state. 

In contrast, the men who framed the American Bill of Rights 
understood history and tradition, and they understood nature in the 
light of both. They too were individualists, but not to the point of 
ignoring the social nature of man. They did their thinking within 
the tradition of freedom that was their heritage from England. Its 
roots were not in the top of anyone’s brain but in history. Importantly, 
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its roots were in the medieval notion of the homo liber et legalis, the 
man whose freedom rests on law, whose law was the age-old custom 
in which the nature of man expressed itself, and whose lawful free- 
doms were possessed in association with his fellows. The rights for 
which the colonists contended against the English Crown were 
basically the rights of Englishmen. And these were substantially the 
rights written into the Bill of Rights. 

Of freedom of religion there will be question later. For the rest, 
freedom of speech, assembly, association, and petition for the redress 
of grievances, security of person, home, and property—these were 
great historical as well as civil and natural rights. So too was the 
right to trial by jury, and all the procedural rights implied in the 
Fifth- and later in the Fourteenth-Amendment provision for “due 
process of law.” The guarantee of these and other rights was new 
in that it was written, in that it envisioned these rights with an 
amplitude, and gave them a priority, that had not been known before 
in history. But the Bill of Rights was an effective instrument for the 
delimitation of governmental authority and social power, not because 
it was written on paper in 1789 or 1791, but because the rights it 
proclaims had already been engraved by history on the conscience of 
a people. The American Bill of Rights is not a piece of eighteenth- 
century rationalist theory; it is far more the product of Christian 
history. Behind it one can see, not the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment but the older philosophy that had been the matrix of the com- 
mon law. The “man” whose rights are guaranteed in the face of law 
and government is, whether he knows it or not, the Christian man, 
who had learned to know his own personal dignity in the school of 
Christian faith. 


THE AMERICAN CONSENSUS TODAY 


Americans have been traditionally devoted to the principles and 
ideas, the values and sentiments that pervaded the earlier phases of 
their history—colonial and Revolutionary, constitutional and Fed- 
eralist. This devotion persists today. The question is, whether the 
American consensus still endures—the consensus whose essential 
contents have been sketched in the foregoing. A twofold answer 
may be given. The first answer is given by Professor Rossiter: 


Perhaps Americans could achieve a larger measure of liberty and pros- 
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perity and build a more successful government if they were to abandon the 
language and assumptions of men who lived almost two centuries ago. Yet 
the feeling cannot be downed that rude rejection of the past, rather than 
levelheaded respect for it, would be the huge mistake. Americans may eventu- 
ally take the advice of their advanced philosophers and adopt a political 
theory that pays more attention to groups, classes, public opinion, power- 
élites, positive law, public administration, and other realities of twentieth- 
century America. Yet it seems safe to predict that the people, who occa- 
sionally prove themselves wiser than their philosophers, will go on thinking 
about the political community in terms of unalienable rights, popular sover- 
eignty, consent, constitutionalism, separation of powers, morality, and limited 
government. The political theory of the American Revolution—a theory of 
ethical, ordered liberty—remains the political tradition of the American 
people. 

This answer is given in the name of the people as a whole. It 
implies that the original American consensus, which wrought the 
unity of the American people, still substantially endures, and stil] 
effects what it originally effected, the unity of the American body 
politic. Pace the advanced philosophers and _ their positivist 
philosophy (which, incidentally, is now beginning to seem, not ad- 
vanced but rather “dated” and even reactionary), I think the im- 
plication is correct. 

A second and corroborative answer is certainly valid of a not 
inconsiderable portion of the American people, the Catholic com- 
munity. The men of learning in it acknowledge certain real contri- 
butions made by positive sociological analysis of the political 
community. But both they and their less learned fellows still adhere, 
with all the conviction of intelligence, to the tradition of natural 
law as the basis of free and ordered political life. Historically, this 
tradition has found, and still finds, its intellectual home within the 
Catholic Church. It is indeed one of the ironies of history that the 
tradition should have so largely languished in the so-called Catholic 
nations of Europe at the same time that its enduring vigor was launch- 
ing a new Republic across the broad ocean. There is also some 
paradox in the fact that a nation which has (rightly or wrongly) 
thought of its owr genius in Protestant terms should have owed its 
origins and the stability of its political structure to a tradition whose 
genius is alien to current intellectualized versions of the Protestant 
religion, and even to certain individualistic exigencies of Protestant 
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religiosity. These are special questions, not to be pursued here. The 
point here is that Catholic participation in the American consensus 
has been full and free, unreserved and unembarrassed, because the 
contents of this consensus—the ethical and political principles drawn 
from the tradition of natural law—approve themselves to the Catholic 
intelligence and conscience. Where this kind of language is talked, 
the Catholic joins the conversation with complete ease. It is his 
language. The ideas expressed are native to his own universe of 
discourse. Even the accent, being American, suits his tongue. 

It may be that another idiom will prevail. The possibility was 
inherent from the beginning. To the early American theorists and 
politicians the tradition of natural law was an inheritance. This was 
its strength; this was at the same time its weakness, especially since 
a subtle alteration of the tradition had already commenced. For a 
variety of reasons the intellectualist idea of law as reason had begun 
to cede to the voluntarist idea of law as will. One can note the change 
in Blackstone, for instance, even though he still stood within the 
tradition, and indeed drew whole generations of early American 
lawyers into it with him. (Part of American folklore is Sandburg’s 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln, sitting barefoot on his woodpile, read- 
ing Blackstone.) Protestant Christianity, especially in its left wing 
(and its left wing has always been dominant in America), inevitably 
evolved away from the old English and American tradition. Grotius 
and the philosophers of the Enlightenment had cast up their secular- 
ized version of the tradition; their disciples were to better their 
instruction, as the impact of the methods of empirical science made 
itself felt even in those areas of human thought in which knowledge 
is noncumulative and to that extent recalcitrant to the methods of 
science. Seeds of dissolution were already present in the ancient 
heritage as it reached the shores of America. 

Perhaps the dissolution will one day be consummated. Perhaps 
one day the noble many-storeyed marsion of democracy will be dis- 
mantled, levelled to the dimensions of a flat majoritarianism, which 
is no mansion but a barn, perhaps even a tool shed in which the 
weapons of tyranny may be forged. Perhaps there will one day be 
wide dissent from the political principles which emerge from natural 
law, and dissent too from the constellation of ideas that have his- 
torically undergirded these principles—the idea that government has 
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a moral basis, that the universal moral law is the foundation of 
society, that the legal order of society—that is, the state—is subject 
to judgment by a law that is not statistical but inherent in the nature 
of man; that the eternal reason of God is the ultimate origin of all 
law; that this nation in all its aspects—as a society, a state, an 
ordered and free relationship between governors and governed—is 
under God. The possibility that widespread dissent from these 
principles should develop is not foreclosed. If that evil day should 
come, the results would introduce one more paradox into history. 
The Catholic community would still be speaking in the ethical and 
political idiom familiar to them, as it was familiar to their fathers, 
both the Fathers of the Church and the Fathers of the American 
Republic. The guardianship of the original American consensus, 
based on the Western heritage, would have passed to the Catholic 
community, within which the heritage was elaborated long before 
America was. And it would be for others, not Catholics, to ask 
themselves whether they still shared the consensus which first 
fashioned the American people into a body politic and determined 
the structure of its fundamental law. 

What has been said may suffice to show the grounds on which 
Catholics participate in the American consensus. These grounds are 
drawn from the materials of the consensus itself. It has been a 
greatly providential blessing that the American Republic never put 
to the Catholic conscience the questions raised, for instance, by the 
Third French Republic. There has never been a schism within the 
American Catholic community, as there was among French Catholics, 
over the right attitude to adopt toward the established polity. There 
has never been the necessity for nice distinctions between the regime 
and the legislation; nor has there ever been the need to proclaim a 
policy of ralliement. In America the ralliement has been original, 
spontaneous, universal. It has been a matter of conscience and con- 
viction, because its motive was not expediency in the narrow sense— 
the need to accept what one is powerless to change. Its motive was 
the evident ccincidence of the principles which inspired the American 
Republic with the principles that are structural to the Western 
Christian political tradition. 


II 


The second question concerns the American solution to the problem 
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put by the plurality of conflicting religions within the one body 
politic. In its legal form the solution is stated in the First Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 


? 


exercise thereof... .’ 


PLuraAuity Amip UNItTy 


In 1790 Edmund Burke published his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France. When he comes to his defense of English institutions 
(“an established Church, an established monarchy, an established 
aristocracy, and an established democracy”), he says: “First I beg 
leave to speak of our Church Establishment, which is the first of our 
prejudices—not a prejudice destitute of reason, but involving in it 
profound and extensive wisdom. I speak of it first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds.” In that same year the people of the 
states newly formed into the American Federal Republic were debat- 
ing the ten amendments to the Constitution, submitted to them for 
ratification. The ratification was complete in 1791, and in that year 
the legal rule against any establishment of religion was on its way 
to becoming, where it had not already become, the first of our 
prejudices. There is a contrast here, a clash of prejudices, which still 
endures. The clash ought to be mentioned at the outset of our 
present question, primarily because it should teach one the dangers 
of doctrinaire judgments. Such judgments are always in peril of 
falsity; they are particularly so in the delicate matter of the legal 
regulation of religion in society. We have a special prejudice in 
this matter, which is specifically American, because its origins are 
in our particular context and its validity has been demonstrated by 
the unique course of American history. 

The subject might almost be left right here, if it could be generally 
admitted that the First Amendment expresses simply an American 
prejudice, in Burke’s sense of the word. A prejudice is not neces- 
sarily an error; to be prejudiced is not necessarily to be unreasonable. 
Certain pre-judgments are wholesome. Normally, ihey are concrete 
judgments of value, not abstract judgments of truth. They are not 
destitute of reason, but their chief corroboration is from experience. 
They are part of the legacy of wisdom from the past; they express an 
ancestral consensus. Hence they supply in the present, as Russell 
Kirk puts it, “the half-intuitive knowledge which enables men to meet 
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the problems of life without logic-chopping.” The American Catholic 
is entirely prepared to accept our constitutional concept of freedom 
of religion and the policy of no establishment as the first of our 
prejudices. He is also prepared to admit that other prejudices may 
obtain elsewhere—in England, in Sweden, in Spain. Their validity 
in their own context and against the background of the history that 
generated them does not disturb him in his conviction that his own 
prejudice, within his own context and against the background of his 
own history, has its own validity. 

American Catholics would even go as far as to say of the pro- 
visions of the First Amendment what Burke said of the English 
Church Establishment, that they consider it as “essential to their 
state; not as a thing heterogeneous and separable, something added 
from accommodation, what they may either keep up or lay aside, 
according to their temporary ideas of convenience. They consider 
it as the foundation of their whole Constitution, with which, and with 
every part of which, it hoids an indissoluble union.” The prejudice 
formulated in the First Amendment is but the most striking aspect 
of the more fundamental prejudice that was the living root of our 
constitutional system—the prejudice in favor of the method of free- 
dom in society and therefore the prejudice in favor of a government 
of limited powers, whose limitations are determined by the consent 
of the people. The American people exempted from their grant of 
power to government any power to establish religion or to prohibit 
the free exercise thereof. The Catholic community, in common with 
the rest of the American people, has historically consented to this 
political and legal solution to the problem created by the plurality 
of religious beliefs in American society. They agree that the First 
Amendment is by no means destitute of reason; that it involves pro- 
found and extensive wisdom; that its wisdom has been amply sub- 
stantiated by history. Consequently, they skare the general prejudice 
which it states; often enough both in action and in utterances they 
have made this fact plain. And that should be the end of the 


matter. 


THEOLOGIES OF THE First AMENDMENT 


But, as it happens, one is not permitted thus simply to end the 
matter. I leave aside the practical issues that have arisen concerning 
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the application of the First Amendment. The question here is one of 
theory, the theory of the First Amendment in itself and in its relation 
to Catholic theories of freedom of religion and the Church-State 
relation. It is customary to put to Catholics what is supposed to be 
an embarrassing question: Do you really believe in the first two 
provisions of the First Amendment? The question calls to mind one 
of the more famous among the multitudinous queries put by Boswell 
to Dr. Johnson, “‘whether it is necessary to believe all the Thirty-Nine 
Articles.” And the Doctor’s answer has an applicable point: “Why, 
sir, that is a question which has been much agitated. Some have held 
it necessary that they should all be believed. Others have considered 
them to be only articles of peace, that is to say, you are not to preach 
against them.” 

An analogous difference of interpretation seems to exist with 
regard to the first two articles of the First Amendment. On the one 
hand there are those who read into them certain ultimate tenets, 
certain specifically sectarian tenets with regard to the nature of 
religion, religious truth, the church, faith, conscience, divine revela- 
tion, human freedom, etc. In this view these articles are invested 
with a genuine sanctity, that derives from their religious content. 
They are dogmas, norms of orthodoxy, to which one must conform 
on pain of sume manner of excommunication. They are true articles 
of faith. Hence it is necessary to believe them, to give them a 
religiously motivated assent. On the other hand there are those who 
see in these articles only a law, not a dogma. These constitutional 
clauses have no religious content; they answer none of the eternal 
human questions with regard to the nature of truth and freedom or 
the manner in which the spiritual order of man’s life is to be or- 
ganized or not organized. Therefore they are not invested with the 
sanctity that attaches to dogma, but only with the rationality that 
attaches to law. Rationality is the highest value of law. In further 
consequence it is not necessary to give them a religious assent but 
only a rational civil obedience. In a word they are not articles of 
faith but articles of peace, that is to say, you ‘may not act against 
them, because they are law and good law. 

Those who dogmatize about these articles do not usually do so with 
all the clarity that dogmas require. Nor are they in agreement with 
one another. The main difference is between those who see in these 
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articles certain Protestant religious tenets and those who see in them 
certain ultimate suppositions of secular liberalism. The differences 
between those two groups tend to disappear in a third group, the 
secularizing Protestants, so called, who effect an identification of their 
Protestantism with American secular culture, consider the church to 
be true in proportion as its organization is commanded by the norms 
of secular democratic society, and bring about a coincidence of 
religious and secular-liberal concepts of freedom. All three of these 
currents of thought have lengthy historical roots; the first, predom- 
inantly in the modified Puritan Protestantism of the “free church” 
variety; the second, in early American deism and rationalism; the 
third, in less specific sources, but importantly in the type of 
Protestantism, peculiar to America, whose character was specified 
during the Great Awakening, when the American climate did as much 
to influence Protestantism as Protestantism did to influence the 
American climate. This more radical secularizing Protestantism 
has in common with the later Puritan tradition the notion that 
American democratic institutions are the necessary secular reflection 
of Protestant anti-authoritarian religious individualism and its con- 
cept of the “gathered” church. Protestantism and Americanism, it 
is held, are indissolubly wedded as respectively the religious and the 
secular aspects of the one manner of belief, the one way of life. 

This is not the place to argue the question, whether and how far 
any of these views can be sustained as an historical thesis. What 
matters here is a different question, whether any of them can serve 
as a rule of interpretation of the First Amendment. What is in 
question is the meaning and the content of the first of our American 
prejudices, not its genesis. Do these clauses assert or imply, after 
the fashion of Roger Williams for instance, that the nature of the 
church is such that it inherently demands the most absolute separation 
from the state? Do they assert or imply, after the general free- 
church fashion, that the institutional church is simply a voluntary 
association of like-minded men; that its origins are only in the will 
of men to associate freely for purposes of religion and worship; that 
all churches, since their several origins are in equally valid religious 
inspirations, stand on a footing of equality in the face of the divine 
and evangelical law; that all ought by the same token to stand on an 
equal footing in the face of civil law? In a word, does separation 
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of church and state in the American sense assert or imply a particular 
sectarian concept of the church? 

Further, does the free-exercise clause assert or imply that the 
individual conscience is the ultimate norm of religious belief in such 
wise that an external religious authority is inimical to Christian 
freedom? Does it, after the fashion of Jefferson, hold that religion 
is a purely private matter in such wise that an ecclesiastical religion 
is inherently a corruption of the Christian Gospel? Does it maintain 
that true religion is religion-in-general, and that the various sects in 
their dividedness are as repugnant religiously as they are politically 
dangerous? Does it pronounce religious truth to be simply a matter 
of personal experience, and religious faith to be simply a matter of 
subjective impulse, not related to any objective order of truth or to 
any structured economy of salvation whose consistence is not 
dependent on the human will? 

The questions could be multiplied, but they all reduce themselves 
to two: Is the no-establishment clause a piece of ecclesiology, and 
is the free-exercise clause a piece of religious philosophy? The 
general Protestant tendency, visible at its extreme in the free-church 
tradition, especially among the Baptists, is to answer affirmatively 
to these questions. Freedom of religion and separation of church and 
state are to be, in the customary phrase, “rooted in religion itself.” 
Their substance is to be conceived in terms of sectarian Protestant 
doctrine. They are therefore articles of faith; not to give them a 
religious assent is to fall into heterodoxy. 

The secularist dissents from the Protestant theological and philo- 
sophical exegesis of the first of our prejudices. But it is to him 
likewise an article of faith (he might prefer to discard the word, 
“faith,” and speak rather of ultimate presuppositions). Within this 
group also there are differences of opinion. Perhaps the most 
sharpened view is taken by those who in their pursuit of truth reject 
not only the traditional methods of Christian illumination, both 
Protestant and Catholic, but also the reflective methods of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry. These men commit themselves singly to the method of 
scientific empiricism. There is therefore no eternal order of truth 
and justice; there are no universal verities that require man’s assent, 
no universal moral law that commands his obedience. Such an order 
of universals is not empirically demonstrable. Truth therefore is to 
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be understood in a positivistic sense; its criteria are either those of 
science or those of practical life, i.e., the success of an opinion in 
getting itself accepted in the market place. With this view of truth 
there goes a corresponding view of freedom. The essence of freedom 
is “noncommittalism.” I take the word from Gordon Keith Chalmers. 
He calls it a “sin,” but in the school of thought in question it is the 
highest virtue. To be uncommitted is to be in the state of grace; 
for a prohibition of commitment is inherent in the very notion of 
freedom. The mind or will that is committed, absolutely and finally, 
is by definition not free. It has fallen from grace by violating its 
own nature. In the intellectual enterprise the search for truth, not 
truth itself or its possession, is the highest value. In the order of 
morals the norm for man is never reached by knowledge; it is only 
approximated by inspired guesses or by tentative practical rules that 
are the precipitate of experience, substantiated only by their utility. 

This school of thought, which is of relatively recent growth in 
America, thrusts into the First Amendment its own ultimate views 
of truth, freedom and religion. Religion itself is not a value, except 
insofar as its ambiguous reassurances may have the emotional effect 
of reassuring. Roman Catholicism is a disvalue. Nevertheless, 
religious freedom, as a form of freedom, is a value. It has at least 
the negative value of an added emancipation, another sheer release. 
It may also have the positive value of another blow struck at the 
principle of authority in any of its forms; for in this school authority 
is regarded as absolutely antinomous to freedom. 

Furthermore, this school usually reads into the First Amendment 
a more or less articulated political theory. Civil society is the highest 
societal form of human life; even the values that are called spiritual 
and moral are values by reason of their reference to society. Civil 
law is the highest form of law and it is not subject to judgment by 
prior ethical canons. Civil rights are the highest form of rights; for 
the dignity of the person, which grounds these rights, is only his 
civilty; civilty is humanity’s highest perfection. The state is purely 
the instrumentality of the popular will, than which there is no higher 
sovereignty. Government is to the citizen what the cab-driver is to 
the passenger (to use Yves Simon’s descriptive metaphor). And 
since the rule of the majority is the method whereby the popular will 
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expresses itself, it is the highest governing principle of statecraft, 
from which there is no appeal. Finally, the ultimate value within 
society and state does not consist in any substantive ends that these 
societal forms may pursue; rather it consists in the process of their 
pursuit. That is to say, the ultimate value resides in the forms of 
the democratic process itself, because these forms embody the most 
ultimate of all values, freedom. There are those who pursue this 
theory to paradoxical lengths—perhaps more exactly, to the lengths 
of logical absurdity—by maintaining that if the forms of democracy 
perish through the use made of them by men intent on their destruc- 
tion, well then, so be it. 

Given this political theory, the churches are inevitably englobed 
within the state, as private associations organized for particular pur- 
poses which possess their title to existence from positive law. Their 
right to freedom is a civil right, and it is respected as long as it is 
not understood to include any claim to independently sovereign 
authority. Such a claim must be disallowed on grounds of the final 
and indivisible sovereignty of the democratic process over all the 
associational aspects of human life. The notion that any church 
should acquire status in public life as a society in its own right is per 
se absurd; for there is only one society, civil society, which may so 
exist. In this view, separation of church and state, as ultimately 
implying a subordination of church to state, follows from the very 
nature of the state and its law; just as religious freedom follows from 
the very nature of freedom and of truth. 

The foregoing is a sort of anatomical description of two interpreta- 
tions of the religion clauses of the First Amendment. The description 
is made anatomical in order to point the issue. If these clauses are 
made articles of faith in either of the described senses, there are 
immediately in this country some 30,000,000 dissenters, the Catholic 
community. Not being either a Protestant or a secularist, the Catholic 
rejects the religious position of Protestants with regard to the nature 
of the church, the meaning of faith, the absolute primacy of con- 
science, etc.; just as he rejects secularist views with regard to the 
nature of truth, freedom, and civil society as man’s last end. He 
rejects these positions as demonstrably erroneous in themselves. 
What is more to the point here, he rejects the notion that any of these 
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sectarian theses enter into the content or implications of the First 
Amendment in such wise as to demand the assent of all American 
citizens. If this were the case the very article that bars any estab- 
lishment of religion would somehow establish one. (Given the 
controversy between Protestant and secularist, there would be the 
added difficulty that one could not know just what religion had been 
established.) If it be true that the First Amendment is to be given 
a theological interpretation and that therefore it must be “believed,” 
made an object of religious faith, it would follow that a religious 
test has been thrust into the Constitution. The Federal Republic has 
suddenly become a voluntary fellowship of believers either in some 
sort of free-church Protestantism or in the tenets of a naturalistic 
humanism. The notion is preposterous. The United States is an 
awfully good place to live in; many have found it even a sort of 
secular sanctuary. But it is not a church, whether high, low, or 
broad. It is simply a civil community, whose unity is purely 
political, consisting in “agreement on the good of man at the level 
of performance without the necessity of agreement on ultimates” (to 
adopt a phrase from the 1945 Harvard Report on General Education 
in a Free Society). As regards important points of ultimate religious 
belief, the United States is pluralist. Any attempt at reducing this 
pluralism by law, through a process of reading certain sectarian 
tenets into the fundamental law of the land, is prima facie illegitimate 
and absurd. 

Theologians of the First Amendment, whether Protestant or 
secularist, are accustomed to appeal to history. They stress the 
importance of ideological factors in the genesis of the American con- 
cept of freedom of religion and separation of church and state. 
However, these essays in theological history are never convincing. 
In the end it is always Roger Williams to whom appeal is made. 
Admittedly, he was the only man in pre-Federal America who had 
a consciously articulated theory. The difficulty is that the Williams 
who is appealed to is a Williams who never was. Prof. Perry 
Miller’s recent book, Roger Williams, is useful in this respect. Its 
citations and analyses verify the author’s statement: “I have long 
been persuaded that accounts written in the last century create a 
figure admirable by the canons of modern secular liberalism, but only 
distantly related to the actual Williams.” The unique genius of 
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Master Roger has been badly obscured by historians of a long- 
dominant school, now in incipient decline, who tended to see early 
American history through the climate of opinion generated by the 
Enlightenment. Their mistake lay in supposing that the haze of this 
climate actually hung over the early American landscape, whereas 
in fact it only descended, long after, upon the American universities 
within which the historians did their writing. 

Professor Miller’s book enhances the moral grandeur and human 
attractiveness of Roger Williams. It further makes clear, largely 
by letting him speak for himself, that he was no child of the Enlight- 
enment born before his time. He was a seventeenth-century Calvinist 
who somehow had got hold of certain remarkably un-Calvinist ideas 
on the nature of the political order in its distinction from the church. 
He then exaggerated this distinction in consequence of his special 
concept of the discontinuity of the Old and New Testaments and of 
the utter transcendence of the church in the New Testament, which 
forbids it to maintain any contacts with the temporal order. In any 
event, Williams’ premises and purposes were not those of the secular 
liberal democrat, any more than his rigidly orthodox Calvinist 
theology is that of his Baptist progeny. (One can imagine his horror 
were he to hear the Reverend Joseph Martin Dawson, today’s out- 
standing Baptist spokesman, utter with prideful satisfaction the 
phrase, “the Americanization of the churches’). 

However, this is not the place to explore Williams’ ideas, 
ecclesiastical or political. The point is that his ideas, whatever their 
worth, had no genetic influence on the First Amendment. Professor 
Miller makes the point: “Hence, although Williams is celebrated as 
the prophet of religious freedom, he actually exerted little or no 
influence on institutional developments in America; only after the 
conception of liberty for all denominations had triumphed on wholly 
other grounds did Americans look back on Williams and invest him 
with his ill-fitting halo.” Williams therefore is to be’ ruled cut as 
the original theologian of the First Amendment. In fact, one must 
rule out the whole idea that any theologians stood at the origin of this 
piece of legislation. The truth of history happens to be more prosaic 
than the fancies of the secular liberals. In seeking an understanding 
of the first of our prejudices we have to abandon the poetry of those 
who would make a religion out of freedom of religion and a dogma 
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out of separation of church and state. We have to talk prose, the 
prose of the Constitution itself, which is an ordinary legal prose 
having little to do with doctrinaire theories. 


ARTICLES OF PEACE 


From the standpoint both of history and of contemporary social 
reality the only tenable position is that the first two articles of the 
First Amendment are not articles of faith but articles of peace. Like 
the rest of the Constitution these provisions are the work of lawyers, 
not of theologians or even of political theorists. They are not true 
dogma but only good law; that is praise enough. This, I take it, is 
the Catholic view. But in thus qualifying it I am not marking it out 
as just another “sectarian” view. It is in fact the only view that a 
citizen with both historical sense and common sense can take. 

That curiously clairvoyant statesman, John C. Calhoun, once 
observed that “this admirable federal constitution of ours is superior 
to the wisdom of any or all of the men by whose agency it was made. 
The force of circumstances and not foresight or wisdom induced them 
to adopt many of its wisest provisions.” The observation is particu- 
larly pertinent to the religion clauses of the First Amendment. If 
history makes one thing clear it is that these clauses were the twin 
children of social necessity, the necessity of creating a social environ- 
ment, protected by law, in which men of differing religious faiths 
might live together in peace. In his stimulating book, The Genius 
of American Politics, Prof. Daniel Boorstin says: “The impression 
which the American has as he looks about him is one of the inevi- 
tability of the particular institutions under which he lives.” This 
mark of inevitability is likewise the mark of goodness. And it is 
perhaps nowhere more strikingly manifest than in the institutions 
which govern the relation of government to religion. These institu- 
tions seem to have been preformed in the peculiar conditions of 
American society. It did indeed take some little time before the 
special American solution to the problem of religious pluralism 
worked itself out; but it is almost inconceivable that it should not 
have worked itself out as it did. One suspects that this would have 
been true even if there had been no Williamses and Penns, no Cal- 
verts and Madisons and Jeffersons. The theories of these men, what- 
ever their merits, would probably have made only literature not 
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history, had it not been for the special social context into which they 
were projected. Similarly, the theories of these men, whatever their 
defects, actually made history because they exerted their pressure, 
such as it was, in the direction in which historical factors were 
already moving the new American society. 

To say this is not of course to embrace a theory of historical or 
social determinism. It is only to say that the artisans of the Amer- 
ican Republic and its Constitution were not radical theorists intent 
on constructing a society in accord with the a priori demands of a 
doctrinaire blueprint, under disregard for what was actually “given” 
in history. Fortunately they were, as I said, for the most part 
lawyers. And they had a strong sense of that primary criterion of 
good law which is its necessity or utility for the preservation of the 
public peace, under a given set of conditions. All law looks to the 
common good, which is normative for all law. And social peace, 
assured by equal justice in dealing with possibly conflicting groups, 
is the highest integrating element of the common good. This legal 
criterion is the first and most solid ground on which the validity of 
the First Amendment rests. 

Every historian who has catalogued the historical factors which 
made for religious liberty and separation of church and state in 
America would doubtless agree that these institutions came into being 
under the pressure of their necessity for the public peace. Four 
leading factors, contributory to this social necessity, are usually 
listed. First, there was the great mass of the unchurched. They 
were either people cut off from religion by the conditions of frontier 
life; or people careless of religion in consequence of preoccupation 
with the material concerns of this world; or people concerned with 
religion as indispensable to morality and therefore to ordered civil 
life, but unconcerned with, or even hostile toward, what is called 
organized religion. The fact may be embarrassing to the high- 
minded believer, but it is nevertheless a fact that the development of 
religious freedom in society bears a distinct relationship to the 
growth of unbelief and indifference. Our historical good fortune 
lay in the particular kind of unbelief that American society has 
known. It was not Continental laicism, superficially anticlerical, 
fundamentally antireligious, militant in its spirit, active in its pur- 
pose to destroy what it regarded as hateful. Unbelief in America 
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has been rather easy-going, the product more of a naive materialism 
than of any conscious conviction. The American unbeliever is 
usually content to say, “I am not personally a religious man,” and 
let the subject drop there. American unbelief is usually respectful 
of belief, or at least respectful of the freedom to believe. And this 
fact has been important in influencing the general climate in which 
our institutions work. 

The second factor was the multiplicity of denominations. This 
was Protestantism’s decisive contribution to the cause of religious 
freedom—decisive because made at a time when the rapidly 
proliferating denominations were less disposed than they now are 
to live together in peace. This fact made it necessary to seek a basis 
for political unity other than the hitherto prevailing one, agreement 
in religious faith and ecclesiastical polity. Figgis’ famous dictum, 
“Political liberty is the residuary legatee of ecclesiastical ani- 
mosities,” is a historical half-truth. It is not the whole of the truth 
even in the matter of religious liberty. But the truth in it cannot be 
denied. In this sense the Cottons and the Mathers made their con- 
tribution to American freedom of religion no less, and perhaps more, 
than the Williamses and Penns. The sheer fact of dissent and 
sectarian antagonisms was a particularly important motive of the 
Federal constitutional arrangements; for at that time four states 
still retained establishments of various kinds. One recalls John 
Adams’ testy reluctance to hear any argument about disestablishment 
in Massachusetts. 

Thirdly, the economic factor was by no means unimportant. It 
was present in the somewhat impenetrable thinking of the two Cal- 
verts. The merchants of New Jersey, New York, Virginia and the 
more southern colonies were as emphatically on the side of religious 
freedom as on the side of commercial profits. Persecution and dis- 
crimination were as bad for business affairs as they were for the 
affairs of the soul. 

A fourth factor of lesser importance was the pressure, not indeed 
very great but real enough, exerted by the widening of religious 
freedom in England. This growth had been fostered by the same 
factors that were operating more strongly in America. Anglicanism 
and Nonconformism were engaged in a struggle whose issue was 
already becoming clear. It was not to be disestablishment; Burke’s 
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prejudice, widely shared, would be too strong to permit that. But 
it would at least be religious freedom (except for Catholics), con- 
joined with establishment. In America, where the ground was clear 
for the creation of a new prejudice, the development could go all 
the way. 

These four factors, taken as sociological complex, made it 
sufficiently clear to all reasonable men that under American condi- 
tions any other course but freedom of religion and separation of 
church and state would have been disruptive, imprudent, impractical, 
indeed impossible. The demands of social necessity were over- 
whelming. It remains only to insist that in regarding the religion 
clauses of the First Amendment as articles of peace and in placing 
the case for them on the primary grounds of their social necessity, 
one is not taking low ground. Such a case does not appeal to mean- 
spirited expediency nor does it imply a reluctant concession to force 
majeure. In the science of law and the art of jurisprudence the 
appeal to social peace is an appeal to a high moral value. Behind 
the will to social peace there stands a divine and Christian impera- 
tive. This is the classic and Christian tradition. 

Roger Williams himself was a powerful spokesman of it. “Sweet 
peace” (the phrase he uses in The Bloudy Tenent) stands at the 
center of his doctrine; and he adds in the same context that “if it be 
possible, it is the express command of God that peace be kept.” In 
a letter of 1671 to John Cotton the younger he recalls with satis- 
faction that his second great work, The Bloudy Tenent Still More 
Bloudy was received in England “with applause and thanks” as 
“professing that of necessity, yea, of Christian equity, there could be 
no reconciliation, pacification, or living together but by permitting 
of dissenting consciences to live amongst them.” There is also, along 
with others, the strong statement with which he concludes his 
pamphlet, The Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s. As the sum of 
the matter he proclaims the duty of the civil state in the current 
conditions of religious division “to proclaim free and impartial 
liberty to all the people of the three nations to choose and maintain 
what worship and ministry their souls and consciences are persuaded 
of; which act, as it will prove an act of mercy and righteousness to 
the enslaved nations, so it is a binding force to engage the whole 
and every interest and conscience to preserve the common freedom 
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and peace.” This is the way whereby “civil peace and the beauty 
of civilty and humanity [may] be obtained among the chief 
opposers and dissenters.” 

Roger Williams was no partisan of the view that all religions ought 
to be equally free because, for all anybody knows, they may all be 
equally true, or false. He reckons with truth and falsity in honest 
fashion. Yet even in the case of a “false religion (unto which the 
civil magistrate dare not adjoin)” he recommends as the first duty 
of the civil magistrate “permission (for approbation he owes not what 
is evil) and this according to Matthew 13:30, for public peace and 
quiet’s sake.” The reference is the parable of the tares. 

It is interesting that this same parable is referred to by Pius XII 
in his discourse to a group of Italian jurists on December 6, 1953. 
This discourse is the latest affirmation of the primacy of the principle 
of peace (or “union,” which is the Pope’s synonymous word) when 
it comes to dealing with the “difficulties and tendencies” which arise 
out of mankind’s muliiple pluralisms and dissensions. The “funda- 
mental theoretical principle,” says the Pope (and one should 
underscore the word, “theoretical”; it is not a question of sheer 
pragmatism, much less of expediency in the low sense), is this: 
“within the limits of the possible and the lawful, to promote every- 
thing that facilitates union and makes it more effective; to remove 
everything that disturbs it; to tolerate at times that which it is 
impossible to correct but which on the other hand must not be 
permitted to make shipwreck of the community from which a higher 
good is looked for.” This higher good, in the context of the whole 
discourse, is “the establishment of peace.” 

From this firm footing of traditional principle the Pope proceeds 
to reject the view of certain Catholic theorists who in a sort of cut- 
and-thrust manner would wish to “solve” the problem of religious 
pluralism on the ultimate basis of this doctrinaire argument: 
Religious and moral error have no rights and therefore must always 
be repressed when repression of them is possible. In contradiction 
of this view the Pope says, after quoting the parable of the tares:, 
“The, duty of repressing religiou:, and moral error cannot therefore 
be an ultimate norm of action. It must be subordinated to higher 
and more general norms which in some circumstances permit, and 
even perhaps make it appear the better course of action, that error 
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should not be impeded in order to promote a greater good.” The 
Pope makes a clear distinction between the abstract order of ethics 
or theology, where it is a question of qualifying doctrines or practices 
as true or false, right or wrong, and the concrete order of juris- 
prudence, where it is a question of using or not using the coercive 
instrument of law in favor of the true and good, against the false and 
wrong. In this latter order the highest and most general norm is the 
public peace, the common good in its various aspects. This is 
altogether a moral norm. 

Roger Williams had many a quarrel with the Roman papacy; 
in fact, he wanted it abolished utterly. It is therefore piquant in 
itself, and also a testimony to the strength of the hold that the central 
Christian tradition had upon him, to read this basic principle of 
Catholic teaching in the Bloudy Tenent: “It must be remembered 
that it is one thing to command, to conceal, to approve evil; and 
another thing to permit and suffer evil with protestation against it 
or dislike of it, at least without approbation of it. This sufferance or 
permission of evil is not for its own sake but for the sake of the good, 
which puts a respect of goodness upon such permission.” The “good” 
here is the public peace. Williams concludes the passage thus: 
“And therefore, when it crosseth not an absolute rule to permit and 
tolerate (as in the case of the permission of the souls and consciences 
of all men of the world), it will not hinder our being holy as He is 
holy in all manner of conversation.” In substance Pius XII says 
the same thing, that it crosseth not an absolute rule to permit within 
the civil community, as he says, “the free exercise of a belief and of 
a religious and moral practice which possesses validity” in the eyes 
of some of its members. In fact, the Pope goes much farther when 
he flatly states that “in certain circumstances God does not give men 
any mandate, does not impose any duty, and does not even com- 
municate the right to impede or to repress what is erroneous and 
false.” The First Amendment is simply the legal enunciation of this 
papal statement. It does not say that there is no distinction between 
true and false religion, good and, bad morality. Put it does say that 
in American circumstances the conscience of the community, aware 
of its moral obligations to the peace of the community, and speaking 
therefore as the voice of God, does not give government any mandate, 
does not impose upon it any duty, and does not even communicate 
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to it the right to repress religious opinions or practices, even though 
they are erroneous and false. 

On these grounds it is easy to see why the Catholic conscience has 
always consented to the religion clauses of the Constitution. They 
conform to the highest criterion for all legal rulings in this delicate 
matter. The criterion is moral; therefore the law that meets it is 
good, because it is for the common good. Therefore the consent 
given to the law is given on grounds of moral principle. To speak 
of expediency here is altogether to misunderstand the moral nature 
of the community and its collective moral obligation toward its own 
common good. The origins of our fundamental law are in moral 
principle; the obligations it imposes are moral obligations, binding 
in conscience. One may not, without moral fault, act against these 
articles of peace. 


THE DisTINCTION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


If the demands of social necessity account for the emergence in 
America of religious freedom as a fact, they hardly account for 
certain peculiarities of the first of our prejudices and for the depth 
of feeling that it evokes. Another powerful historical force must be 
considered, namely, the dominant impulse toward self-government, 
government by the people in the most earnest sense of the word. 
Above all else the early Americans wanted political freedom. And 
the force of this impulse necessarily acted as a corrosive upon the 
illegitimate “unions” of church and state which the post-Reformation 
era had brought forth. The establishments of the time were, by and 
large, either theocratic, wherein the state was absorbed in the church, 
or Erastian, wherein the church was absorbed in the state. In both 
cases the result was some limitation upon freedom, either in the form 
of civil disabilities imposed in the name of the established religion, 
or in the form of religious disabilities imposed in the name of the 
civil law of the covenanted community. The drive toward popular 
freedom would with a certain inevitability sweep away such estab- 
lishments. Men might share the fear of Roger Williams, that the 
state would corrupt the church, or the fear of Thomas Jefferson, that 
the church would corrupt the state. In either case their thought 
converged to the one important conclusion: an end had to be put to 
the current confusions of the religious and political orders; the 
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ancient distinction between church and state had to be newly 
reafirmed in a manner adapted to the American scene. Calvinist 
theocracy, Anglican Erastianism, Gallican absolutism—all were 
vitiated by the same taint: they violated in one way or another this 
traditional distinction. The dualism of mankind’s two hierarchically 
ordered forms of social life had been Christianity’s cardinal contri- 
bution to the Western political tradition, as everyone knows who has 
looked into the monumental work of the two Carlyles, Medieval 
Political Thought in the West. Perhaps equally with the very idea 
of law itself it had been the most fecund force for freedom in society. 
The distinction had always been difficult to maintain in practice, even 
when it was affirmed in theory. But when it was formally denied the 
result was an infringement of man’s freedom of religious faith or of 
his freedom as a citizen—an infringement of either or both. Hence 
the generalized American impulse toward freedom inevitably led to 
a new and specially emphatic affirmation of the traditional distinction. 

The distinction lay readily within the reach of the early American 
lawyers and statesmen; for it was part of the English legal heritage, 
part of the patrimony of the common law. One can see it appearing, 
for instance, in Madison’s famous Memorial and Remonstrance, 
where it is interpreted in a manner conformable to the anti-ecclesi- 
asticism which he had in common with Jefferson. But the interesting 
figure here is again Roger Williams. Reading him, the Catholic 
theorist is inclined to agree with those “juditious persons” whose 
verdict was reluctantly and belatedly recorded by Cotton Mather. 
They “judged him,” said Mather, “to have the root of the matter in 
him.” In the present question the root of the matter is this distinc- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal orders and their respective 
jurisdictions. One is tempted to think that he got hold of this root 
at least partly because of his early acquaintance with English law; 
he was for a time secretary to the great Sir Edward Coke and it is 
at least not unlikely that he continued his legal interests at Cam- 
bridge. In any event, this distinction was a key principle with 
Williams; he had his own special understanding of it, but at least he 
understood it. What is more, in 1636 he felt in his own flesh, so to 
speak, the effects of its violations in the Massachusetts colony. Of 
his banishment from Massachusetts in that year he later wrote: 
“Secondly, if he (John Cotton) means this civil act of banishing, 
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why should he call a civil sentence from a civil state, within a few 
weeks execution in so sharp a time of New England’s cold, why 
should he call this a banishment from the churches except he silently 
confess that the frame or constitution of their churches is implicitly 
national (which yet they profess against)? For otherwise, why was 
I not yet permitted to live in the world or commonweal except for 
this reason, that the commonweal and church is yet but one, and he 
that is banished from the one must necessarily be banished from the 
other also?” This was his constant accusation against the New 
England Way. He says on another occasion: “First, it will appear 
that in spiritual things they make the garden and the wilderness (as 
I often have intimated), I say, the garden and the wilderness, the 
church and the world are all one.” The same charge is lodged 
against “holy men, emperors and bishops” throughout history, that 
“they made the garden of the church and the field of the world to be 


bed 


all one... . 

However erroneously Williams may have understood the “garden,” 
the church, as having no roots whatsoever in the “wilderness,” at 
least he knew that church and state are not one but two; to make them 
“all one” is to violate the nature of the church and also the nature 
of the state, as this latter had been understood in the liberal Christian 
political tradition. 

As has been said Roger Williams was not a Father of the Federal 
Constitution; he is adduced here only as a witness, in his own way, 
to the genuine Western tradition of politics. The point is that the 
distinction of church and state, one of the central assertions of this 
tradition, found its way into the Constitution. There it received a 
special embodiment, adapted to the peculiar genius of American 
government and to the concrete conditions of American society. How 
this happened need not concern us. Certainly it was in part because 
the artisans of the Constitution had a clear grasp of the distinction 
between state and society, which had been the historical product of 
the distinction between church and state, inasmuch as the latter 
distinction asserted the existence of a whole wide area of human 
concerns which were remote from the competence of government. 
Calhoun’s “force of circumstances” also had a great deal of influence; 
here again it was a matter of the Fathers building better than they 
knew. Their major concern was sharply to circumscribe the powers 
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of government. The area of state—that is, legal—concern was 
limited to the pursuit of certain enumerated secular purposes (to 
say that the purposes are secular is not to deny that many of them 
are also moral; so for instance the establishment of justice and 
peace, the promotion of the general welfare, etc.). Thus made 
autonomous in its own sphere, government was denied all competence 
in the field of religion. In this field freedom was to be the rule and 
method; government was powerless to legislate respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion and likewise powerless to prohibit the free 
exercise of religion. Its single office was to take the legal or judicial 
steps necessary on given occasions to make effective the guarantee 
of freedom. 

The concrete applications of this in itself quite simple solution have 
presented great historical and legal difficulties. This has been 
inevitable, given the intimacy with which religion is woven into the 
whole social fabric, and given, too, the evolution of government from 
John Adams’ “plain, simple, intelligible thing, quite comprehensible 
by common sense,” to the enormously complicated and sprawling 
thing which now organizes a great part of our lives, handles almost 
all education, and much social welfare. In particular, we have not 
yet found an answer to the question whether government can make 
effective the primary intention of the First Amendment, the guarantee 
of freedom of religion, simply by attempting to make more and more 
“impregnable” what is called, in Rogers Williams’ fateful metaphor, 
the “wall of separation” between church and state. However, what 
concerns us here is the root of the matter, the fact that the American 
Constitution embodies in-a special way the traditional principle of 
the distinction between church and state. For Catholics this fact is 
of great and providential importance for one major reason: it serves 
sharply to set off our constitutional system from the system against 
which the Church waged its long-drawn-out fight in the nineteenth 
century, namely, Jacobinism, or (in Carlton Hayes’s term) sectarian 
Liberalism, or (in the more definitive term used today) totalitarian 
democracy. 

It is now coming to be recognized that the Church opposed the 
“separation of church and state” of the sectarian Liberals because in 
theory and in fact it did not mean separation at all but perhaps the 
most drastic unification of church and state which history had known. 
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The Jacobin “free state” was as regalist as the ancien régime, and 
even more so. Writing as a historian, de Tocqueville long ago made 
this plain. And the detailed descriptions which Leo XIII, writing as 
a theologian and political moralist, gave of the Church’s “enemy” 
make the fact even more plain. Within this “free state” the so-called 
“free church” was subject to a political control more complete than 
the Tudor or Stuart or Bourbon monarchies dreamed of. The 
evidence stretches all the way from the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy in 1790 to the Law of Separation in 1905. In the system 
sponsored by the sectarian Liberals, as has been well said, “The 
state pretends to ignore the Church; in reality it never took more 
cognizance of her.” In the law of 1905, the climactic development, 
the Church was arrogantly assigned a juridical statute articulated in 
forty-four articles, whereby almost every aspect of her organization 
and action was minutely regulated. Moreover, this was done on 
principle—the principle of the primacy of the political, the principle 
of “everything within the state, nothing above the state.” This was 
the cardinal thesis of sectarian Liberalism, whose full historical 
development is now being witnessed in the totalitarian “people’s 
democracies” behind the Iron Curtain. As the Syllabus and its 
explicatory documents—as well as the multitudinous writings of 
Leo XIII—make entirely clear, it was this thesis of the juridical 
omnipotence and omnicompetence of the state which was the central 
object of the Church’s condemnation of the Jacobin development. It 
was because freedom of religion and separation of church and state 
were predicated on this thesis that the Church refused to accept them 
in thesi, as the phrase has it. 

This thesis was utterly rejected by the founders of the American 
Republic. The rejection was as warranted as it was providential, 
because this thesis is not only theologically heterodox, as denying 
the reality of the Church; it is also politically revolutionary, as 
denying the substance of the liberal tradition. The American thesis 
is that government is not juridically omnipotent; its powers are 
limited, and one of the principles of limitation is the distinction 
between state and church, in their purposes, methods, and manner of 
organization. The Jacobin thesis was basically philosophical; it 
derived from a sectarian concept of the autonomy of reason. It was 
also theological, as implying a sectarian concept of religion and of 
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the church. In contrast, the American thesis is simply political; it 
asserts the theory of a free people under a limited government, a 
theory that is recognizably part of the Christian political tradition, 
and altogether defensible in the manner of its realization under 
American circumstances. 

It may indeed be said that the American constitutional system 
exaggerates the distinction between church and state by its self- 
denying ordinances. However, it must also be said that government 
rarely appears to better advantage than when passing self-denying 
ordinances. In any event, it is one thing to exaggerate a traditional 
distinction along the lines of its inherent tendency; it is quite another 
thing to abolish the distinction. In the latter case the result is a 
vicious monistic society; in the former, a faultily dualistic one. The 
vice in the Jacobin system could only be condemned by the Church, 
not in any way condoned. The fault in the American system can be 
recognized as such, without condemnation. There are times and 
circumstances, Chesterton jocosely said, when it is necessary to 
exaggerate in order to tell the truth. There are also times and 
circumstances, one may more seriously say, when some exaggeration 
of the restrictions placed on government is necessary in order to 
insure freedom. These circumstances of social necessity were and 
are present in America. 

Here then is the second leading reason why the American solution 
to the problem of religious pluralism commends itself to the Catholic 
conscience. In the discourse already cited Pius XII states, as the two 
cardinal purposes of a Concordat, first, “to assure to the Church a 
stable condition of right and of fact within society,” and second, “to 
guarantee to her a full independence in the fulfillment of her divine 
mission.” It may be maintained that both of these objectives are 
sufficiently achieved by the religious provisions of the First Amend- 
ment. It is obvious that the Church in America enjoys a stable 
condition in fact. That her status at law is not less stable ought to 
be hardly less obvious, if only one has clearly in mind the peculiarity 
of the American affirmation of the distinction between church and 
state. This affirmation is made through the imposition of limits on 
government, which is confined to its own proper ends, those of tem- 
poral society. In contrast to the Jacobin system in all its forms, the 
American Constitution does not presume to define the Church or in 
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any way to supervise her exercise of authority in pursuit of her own 
distinct ends. The Church is entirely free to define herself and to 
exercise to the full her spiritual jurisdiction. It is legally recognized 
that there is an area which lies outside the competence of govern- 
ment. This area coincides with the area of the divine mission of the 
Church, and within this area the Church is fully independent, immune 
from interference by political authority. 

The juridical result of the American limitation of governmental 
powers is the guarantee to the Church of a stable condition of freedom 
as a matter of law and right. It should be added that this guarantee 
is made not only to the individual Catholic but to the Church as an 
organized society with its own law and jurisdiction. The reason is 
that the American state is not erected on the principle of the unity 
and indivisibility of sovereignty which was the post-Renaissance 
European development. Nowhere in the American structure is there 
accumulated the plenitude of legal sovereignty possessed in England 
by the Queen in Parliament. In fact, the term “legal sovereignty” 
makes no sense in America, where sovereignty (if the alien term must 
be used) is purely political. The United States has a government, 
or better, a structure of governments operating on different levels. 
The American state has no sovereignty in the classic Continental 
sense. Within society, as distinct from the state, there is room for 
the independent exercise of an authority which is not that of the state. 
This principle has more than once been affirmed by American courts, 
most recently by the Supreme Court in the Kedroff case. The validity 
of this principle strengthens the stability of the Church’s condition 
at law. 

Perhaps the root of the matter, as hitherto described, might be seen 
summed up in an incident of early American and Church history. 
This is Leo Pfeffer’s account of it: 


In 1783 the papal nuncio at Paris addressed a note to Benjamin Franklin 
suggesting that, since it was no longer rossible to maintain the previous 
status whereunder American Catholics were subject to the Vicar Apostolic at 
London, the Holy See proposed to Congress that a Catholic bishopric be 
established in one of the American cities. Franklin transmitted the note to 
the [Continental] Congress, which directed Franklin to notify the nuncio that 
“the subject of his application to Doctor Franklin being purely spiritual, it is 
without the jurisdiction and powers of Congress, who have no authority to 
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permit or refuse it, these powers being reserved to the several states individu- 
ally.” (Not many years later the several states would likewise declare them- 
selves to “have no authority to permit or refuse” such a purely spiritual 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ) 


The good Nuncio must have been mightily surprised on receiving 
this communication. Not for centuries had the Holy See been free 
to erect a bishopric and appoint a bishop without the prior consent of 
government, without prior exercise of the governmental right of 
presentation, without all the legal formalities with which the so-called 
Catholic states had fettered the freedom of the Church. In the United 
States the freedom of the Church was completely unfettered; she 
could organize herself with the full independence which is her native 
right. This, it may be confidently said, was a turning point in the 
long and complicated history of Church-State relations. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


One final ground for affirming the validity of the religion clauses 
of the First Amendment as good law must be briefly touched on. 
Holmes’s famous dictum, “The life of the law is not logic but 
experience,” has more truth in it than many other Holmesian dicta. 


When a law ceases to be supported by a continued experience of its 
goodness, it becomes a dead letter, an empty legal form. Although 
pure pragmatism cannot be made the philosophy of law, nonetheless 
the value of any given law is importantly pragmatic. The First 
Amendment surely passes this test of good law. In support of it one 
can adduce an American experience. One might well call it the 
American experience in the sense that it has been central in American 
history and also unique in the history of the world. 

This experience has three facets, all interrelated. First, America 
has proved by experience that political unity and stability are 
possible without uniformity of religious belief and practice, without 
the necessity of any governmental restrictions on any religion. 
Before the days of the Federai Republic some men had tried to 
believe that this could be so; thus for instance the politiques in 
France, in their attack upon the classic Gallican and absolutist thesis, 
“One law, one faith, one king.” But this thesis, and its equivalents, 
had not been finally disproved. This event was accomplished in the 
United States; and the refutation has been furnished by a manner of 
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argument which is itself irrefutable—an argument from experience. 
For a century and a half the United States has displayed to the world 
the fact that political unity and stability are not inherently dependent 
on the common sharing of one religious faith. If therefore such a 
dependence elsewhere exists, it must be explained not in terms of 
inherent necessity but in terms of particular circumstances. Such 
circumstances may exist, for instance, in Spain; and undoubtedly the 
Spaniard must be allowed to argue from his own experience. But it 
should be made plain that he is arguing from the experience of his 
own history, and not from the inherent nature of things—the nature 
of political unity in its relation to religious unity. 

The second American experience was that stable political unity, 
which means perduring agreement on the common good of man at the 
level of performance, is positively strengthened by the exclusion of 
religious differences from the area of concern allotted to government. 
In America we have been rescued from the disaster of ideological 
parties. They are a disaster because, where such parties exist, power 
becomes a special kind of prize: the struggle for power is a partisan 
struggle for the means whereby the opposing ideology may be 
destroyed. It has been remarked that only in a disintegrating society 
does politics become a controversy over ends; it should be simply a 
controversy over means to ends already agreed on with sufficient 
unanimity. The Latin countries of Europe have displayed this 
spectacle of ideological politics, a struggle between a host of “isms,” 
all of which pretend to a final view of man and society, with the twin 
results of governmental paralysis and seemingly irremediable social 
division. In contrast, the American experience of political unity has 
been almost Utopian. (Even the Civil War does not refute this view; 
it was not an ideological conflict but simply, in the more descriptive 
Southern phrase, a war between the states, a conflict of interests. ) 
To this experience of political unity the First Amendment has made 
a unique contribution; and in doing so it has qualified as good law. 

The third and most striking aspect of the American experience 
consists in the fact that religion itself, and not least the Catholic 
Church, has benefited by our free institutions, by the maintenance, 
even in exaggerated form, of the distinction between Church and 
state. Within the same span of history the experience of the Church 
elsewhere, especially in the Latin lands, has been alternatively an 
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experience of privilege or persecution. The reason lay in a par- 
ticular concept of government. It was alternatively the determination 
of government to ally itself either with the purposes of the Church 
or with the purposes of some sect or other (sectarian Liberalism, for 
instance) which made a similar, however erroneous, claim to possess 
the full and final truth. The dominant conviction, whose origins are 
really in pagan antiquity, was that government should represent 
transcendent truth and by its legal power make this truth prevail. 
However, in the absence of social agreement as to what the truth 
really was, the result was to involve the Catholic truth in the 
vicissitudes of power. It would be difficult to say which experience, 
privilege or persecution, proved in the end to be the more damaging 
or gainful to the Church. 

In contrast, American government has not undertaken to represent 
transcendental truth in any of the versions of it current in American 
society. It does indeed represent the commonly shared moral values 
of the community. It also represents the supreme religious truth 
expressed in the motto on American coins: “In God we trust”; the 
motto expresses the two truths without which, as the Letter to the 
Hebrews says, “nobody reaches God’s presence,” namely, “‘to believe 
that God exists and that he rewards those who try to find him” 
(Hebrews 11:6). For the rest, government represents the truth of 
society as it actually is; and the truth is that American society is 
religiously pluralist. The truth is lamentable; it is nonetheless true. 
Many of the beliefs entertained within society ought not to be 
believed, because they are false; nonetheless men believe them. It is 
not the function of government to resolve the dispute between con- 
flicting truths, all of which claim the final validity of transcendence. 
As representative of a pluralist society, wherein religious faith is— 
as it must be—free, government undertakes to represent the principle 
of freedom. 

In taking this course American government would seem to be on 
the course set by Pius XII for the religiously pluralist international 
community, of which America offers, as it were, a pattern in minia- 
ture. In the discourse already cited he distinguishes two questions: 
“The first concerns the objective truth and the obligation of conscience 
toward that which is objectively true and good.” This question, he 
goes on, “can hardly be made the object of discussion and ruling 
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among the individual states and their communities, especially in the 
case of a plurality of religious confessions within the same com- 
munity.” In other words, government is not a judge of religious 
truth; parliaments are not to play the theologian. In accord with 
this principle American government does not presume to discuss, 
much less rule upon, the objective truth or falsity of the various 
religious confessions within society. It puts to itself only Pius XII’s 
second question, which concerns “the practical attitude” of govern- 
ment in the face of religious pluralism. It answers this question by 
asserting that in the given circumstances it has neither the mandate 
nor the duty nor the right to legislate either in favor of or against 
any of the religious confessions existent in American society, which 
in its totality government must represent. It will therefore only 
represent their freedom, in the face of civil law, to exist, since they 
do in fact exist. This is precisely the practical attitude which Pius 
XII recognizes as right, as the proper moral and political course. 

In consequence of this American concept of the representative 
function of government the experience of the Church in America, 
like the general American experience itself, has proved to be almost 
Utopian, when one scans it from the viewpoint of the value upon 
which the Church sets primary importance, namely, her freedom in 
the fulfillment of her spiritual mission to communicate divine truth 
and grace to the souls of men, and her equally spiritual mission of 
social justice and peace. The Church has not enjoyed a privileged 
status in public life; at the same time she has not had to pay the 
price of this privilege. A whole book could be written on the price 
of such legal privilege. Another book could be written on the value 
of freedom without privilege. In fact, both books have been written, 
on the metaphorical pages of history. And looking over his own 
continually unrolling historical manuscript the American Catholic 
is inclined to conclude that his is a valid book. It does not develop 
a doctrinaire thesis, but it does prove a point. The point is that the 
goodness of the First Amendment as constitutional law is manifested 
not only by political but also by religious experience. By and large 
(for no historical record is without blots) it has been good for 
religion, for Catholicism, to have had simply the right of freedom. 
This right is at the same time the highest of privileges, and it too has 
its price. But the price has not been envy and enmity, the coinage 
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in which the Church paid for privilege. It has only been the price 
of sacrifice, labor, added responsibilities; and these things are 
redemptive. 


CONCLUSION 


In the final analysis any validation of the First Amendment as 
good law—no matter by whom undertaken, be he Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, or secularist—must make appeal to the ti: mer 
developed above: the demands of social necessity, : SAE fees 
within our own circumstances of the American manner of assei tiny 
the distinction between church and state, and the lessons of experi- 
ence. Perhaps the last argument is the most powerful. It is also, 
I may add, the argument which best harmonizes with the general 
tone which arguments for our institutions are accustomed to adopt. 
In a curiously controlling way this tone was set by the Federalist 
papers. These essays were not political treatises after the manner of 
Hobbes and Hegel, Rousseau and Comte, or even John Locke. It has 
been remarked that in America no treatises of this kind have been 
produced; and it is probably just as well. The authors of the 
Federalist papers were not engaged in broaching a political theory 
universal in scope and application, a plan for an Ideal Republic of 
Truth and Virtue. They were arguing for a particular Constitution, 
a special kind of governmental structure, a limited ensemble of 
concrete laws, all designed for application within a given society. 
They were in the tradition of the Revolutionary thinkers who led a 
colonial rebellion, not in the name of a set of flamboyant abstractions, 
but in the name of the sober laws of the British Constitution which 
they felt were being violated in their regard. It has been pointed out 
that the only real slogan the Revolution produced was: “No taxation 
without representation.” It has not the ring of a trumpet; its sound 
is more like the dry rustle of a lawyer’s sheaf of parchment. 

It is in the tone of this tradition of American political writing that 
one should argue for the First Amendment. The arguments will tend 
to be convincing in proportion as their key of utterance approaches a 
dry rustle and not a wild ring. The arguments here presented are 
surely dry enough. Perhaps they will not satisfy the doctrinaire, the 
theologizer. But they do, I think, show that the first of our prejudices 
is “not a prejudice destitute of reason, but involving in it profound 
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and extensive wisdom.” This is all that need be shown; it is likewise 
all that can be shown. 

The Catholic Church in America is committed to this prejudice by 
the totality of her experience in American history. As far as I know, 
the only ones who doubt the firmness, the depth, the principled nature 
of this commitment are not Catholics. They speak without knowledge 
and without authority; and the credence they command has its origins 
in emotion. If perhaps what troubles them is the fact that the com- 
mitment is limited, in the sense that it is not to the truth and sanctity 
of a dogma but only to the rationality and goodness of a law, they 
might recall the story of Pompey. After the capture of Jerusalem in 
63 B.c. he went to the Temple and forced his way into the Holy of 
Holies. To his intense astonishment he found it empty. He should 
not have been astonished; for the emptiness was the symbol of the 
absence of idolatry. It symbolized the essential truth of Judaism, 
that One is the Lord. Professor Boorstin, who recounts the tale, adds: 
“Perhaps the same surprise awaits the student of American culture 
for, I add, the American Constitution] if he finally manages to 
penetrate the arcanum of our belief. And for a similar reason. Far 
from being disappointed, we should be inspired that in an era of 
idolatry, when so many nations have filled their sanctuaries with 
ideological idols, we have had the courage to refuse to do so.” 

The American Catholic is on good ground when he refuses to make 
an ideological idol out of religious freedom and separation of church 
and state, when he refuses to “believe” in them as articles of faith. 
He takes the highest ground available in this matter of the relations 
between religion and government when he asserts that his commit- 
ment to the religion clauses of the Constitution is a moral commitment 
to them as articles of peace in a pluralist society. 


Eprtor’s Note: This article was in its original form given as one of the five lectures 
on the Church and American Civilization which commemorated the fifty-year jubilee 


of the College of New Rochelle. 








And he took up his journey for 
Montserrat thinking, as was his 
wont, about the deeds he had to 
do for the love of God. And as 
his mind was filled with ideas 
from Amadis of Gaul and other 
books of chivalry, things came 
into his head like them. 


THE WORLDLY IDEAL OF 
INIGOQ LOYOLA 


JOHN F. WICKHAM 


THE LACK OF FACTUAL DATA on the early life of St. Ignatius Loyola 
appears to be due to a deliberate suppression in the manuscript of 
his “Confessions.” His scribe, Fr. Gonzalez de Camara’, gives the 
following clue in his “Praefatio Scriptoris”: 


Ignatius called me on a day in September [in the year 1553] and began 
te tell me his whole life and the pranks of his youth clearly and distinctly 
with all their circumstances. . . .? 





1Though at last Ignatius was prevailed upon to dictate his life story—as explained 
later in the text—he gave time to it only intermittently and with frequent interruptions. 
It was not “dictation” in the modern sense. Fr. Gonzalez de Camara listened attentively 
to the narration of Ignatius, then went immediately to his room to note down the 
incidents briefly. Later on, when he could find the time, he amplified his notes 
carefully, making every effort to use the exact words he had heard from Ignatius. 
The original is therefore in Spanish, except for the final fifth, which a lack of Spanish 
scribes forced him to do in Italian. A critical edition together with the early Latin 
version of Fr. Annibale Coudreto has been printed in the Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Iesu, Fontes Narrativi De S. Ignatio De Loyola, Vol. I (1943)—hereafter: 
MHSI-FN. For the method of composition, see Camara’s Preface, pp. 358-60, and the 
critical discussion, pp. 324-5. Professor Paul Van Dyke, in his Ignatius Loyola (New 
York, 1926), has translated most of the “Confessions” from the original. This is the 
version we will use in our text. A good translation from the Latin appears in The 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola, by E. M. Rix (London, 1900). Wherever we have used 
our own translation, the Spanish original is given in the notes.—The narrative is 
written in the third person, and is called Acta P. Ignatii, Scripta a P. Lud. Gonzalez 
de Camara, in the MHSI; English authors refer to it as a Testament, Autobiography 
or Confessions. 


2MHSI-FN, No. 2*, p. 359; Van Dyke, op. cit., pp. 16-17 (hereafter: VD). 
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This would seem to indicate a fairly full account of concrete inci- 
dents. But in the opening lines of the “Confessions” that follow, as 
given by the manuscript copies in existence, this promise is not ful- 
filled. The second sentence begins immediately with the battle of 
Pamplona, which took place in May, 1521, when Ignatius was 
twenty-six or thirty years old.’ The first sentence, and the only one 


on his youth, is as follows: 


Up to twenty-six [thirty?] years of age he was a man given to the vanities 
of the world and his chief delight was in martial exercises with a great 


and vain desire to gain honour.‘ 


Such a vague generalization does not measure up to the statement 
in the preface that Ignatius dictated “the pranks of youth clearly 
and distinctly with all their circumstances.” Rather, it appears as 
though the detailed account in the original was replaced in later 
copies by the brief summary now in our possession. This is the 


opinion of Van Dyke: 


It is perfectly plain that the story which Loyola told of his own young 
manhood is gone and it is probable that we have here another instance of 
mistaken affection and a wrong application of the maxim that the whole 
truth is not always edifying. Twenty-seven years after Ignatius’ death, 
the General of the Company® answered a request of the Castilian Jesuits 
that the Confessions should be printed, by saying there were things in it 
“not fit to be circulated in all hands.” This attempt to replace the image 
of the real Loyola by an officially corrected image of him, went on for over 
a century and a half when his Confessions were finally printed in 1731. 
Certainly the picture which has been made of a pious Christian gentleman 
free from all the vices of the young nobles of his day, a perfect example for 
the lads who flocked by thousands to the Jesuit schools of the seventeenth 
century, is contrary not only to his own opinion, but also to that of the 
men who knew him best.® 


Polanco, who knew him as well as anyone did, was slightly more 
explicit. “Postquam adolescens effectus est,” he writes, Ifigo joined 


the household of the Duke of Najera, 


8There has been doubt from the beginning concerning ‘the exact year of Ifigo’s 
birth. It is placed in 1491 or 1495; some even hold for 1492. See the discussion by Paul 
Dudon, St. Ignatius of Loyola, trans. Young (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1949), Notes and 
Appendices III, p. 448. 

4MHSI-FN. No. 1, p. 365; VD, p. 18. 

5The correct English title for the Jesuit Order is “Society of Jesus,” but this is a 
poor rendering of the Latin Societas which means Company. 

6p, 17. 
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et toto hoc tempore vitam nihil minus quam spiritualem duxit:’ et ut juvenes 
aulici et militari studio dediti saepe facere solent, satis liber in mulierum 
amore, ludis, et concertationibus honoris causa susceptis, vixit.* 


In his Spanish account of early Jesuit history, Polanco writes of 
Ignatius: 


Up to that time, although he was attached to his faith, he did not live 
at all in conformity with it, nor had he any care about sins, rather was he 
especially devoted to games and affairs with women, and to rebellious 
escapades and duelling.® 


Lainez says, vaguely enough, that “. . . he was . . . addicted to war- 
fare and other wild actions,” while in his Memoriale Gonzalez de 
Camara gives evidence of Ignatius’ own opinion, telling how “. . . 
the Father related . . . part of his life, even of the evils he had 
done. . . .””’ Polanco says the same: “And so he used to speak freely 
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of his past sins... . 
Nevertheless there is no positive proof of deliberate excision from 


the manuscripts. The editors of the Monumenta Historica offer the 
following solution: 


Dicendum potius videtur, Patrem Ludovicum Gonzalez [de Camara] 
facinora illa iuventutis fundatoris vel litteris non tradidisse, vel pro se tantum 


scripta, aliis non communicasse.” 


In any case, whoever is responsible for their omission has counter- 
manded the decision at which Ignatius himself arrived after several 
hours of consideration and light. Camara relates a dinner conversa- 
tion he had with Ignatius and Polanco,“ in which the Saint told them 
why he had decided to give an account of his whole life. Father 


‘Nihil minus quam spiritualem—i.e.. far from being spiritual. 

8MHSI-Polanco. Vita Ignatii Loiolae, Tom. I, p. 10. Polanco was secretary and inti- 
mate friend of St. Ignatius for many years. 

9MHSI-FN. Sum. Hisp. De Origine Societatis Jesu, Auctore P. Ioanne De Polanco, 
p. 154: Hasta este tiempo, aunque era aficionado a la fe, no vivia nada conforme a ella, 
ni se guardaba de pecados, antes era especialmente travieso en juegos y en cosas de 
mujeres, y en revueltas y cosas de armas. 

10MHSI-FN, Episiola Patris Laynez De F. Ignatio (1547), p. 72: inclinado a armas 
y a otras travesuras. 

UMHSI-FN, Memoriale seu Diarium Patris Lud. Gonzalez de Camara (1555), p. 576: 
le dixo el Padre parte de su vida, etiam de males que habia hecho. 

12MHSI-FN, Sum. Hisp. etc., p. 163: Y asi con toda libertad decia de sus pecados 


pasados. 
13MHSI-FN, p. 331. 
14MHSI-FN, Camara, Acta etc., Praefatio Scriptoris, p. 356. 
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Nadal and others had often begged him to do so, but he had hitherto 
made no decision on the matter. But after a talk with Camara an 
hour or two previously, while thinking alone in his room, a sudden 
burning desire had come upon him to declare all that had passed 
in his soul up to that time. “His manner of speaking,” says Camara, 
“showed that God had enlightened him clearly” concerning the task. 

Certainly, though the details of the Saint’s early life may have 
been lost, many of his biographers have attempted to piece together 
what could be found. By far the most extensive researches have been 
made by Paul Dudon, who brought out his Life in 1934, and by 
Pedro Leturia, whose work appeared in 1936.” 

What is the importance of such a study? There can be no doubt 
that a better knowledge of the point de départ of Ignatius will throw 
light on the nature of his conversion, on the Spiritual Exercises which 
grew out of that conversion, and on the religious order trained in 
those Spiritual Exercises. It will bring, too, a deeper understanding 
of the relation between secular and divine ideals in the Romances 
of Chivalry. 


The citations from Ignatius’ “Confessions” already examined 
point to a total acceptance on his part of chivalrous ideals. More 


explicit statements, however, can be found in the same book. 

After the account of his wound at the battle of Pamplona, and 
the operations on his leg at Loyola, he begins to speak of his con- 
valescence: 


And since he was much given to reading worldly and false books, which 
are usually called Romances of Chivalry [Caballerias], feeling himself to 
be in better health, he begged them to give him some of them to pass the 
time.’® 


Later on™ he gives another explicit clue: 


. . . his mind was filled with ideas from Amadis of Gaul and other books 
of chivalry. ... 


With this evidence before us we can ask the following questions: 

15Cf, note 3 supra, and Pedro Leturia, S.J.. Inigo de Loyola, trans. Owen (Le Moyne 
College Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1949). 

16MHSI-FN, Camara, Acta etc., p. 730: Y porque era muy dado leer libros mun- 
danos y falsos, que suelen llamar de Caballerias, sentiéndose bueno, pidid que le 
diesen algunos dellos para pasar el tiempo. 

1Jbid., p. 386; VD, p. 36. 
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What exactly were these chivalrous ideals that bulked so large in 
Ifigo’s imagination? For chivalry was manifold: the feudal knights, 
the Church, the courtly nobility—all of these had their separate 
views of its character. What, then, are the qualities that best repre- 
sent feudal and religious and courtly chivalry? Just what blend of 
these elements filled the thoughts of the future founder of a religious 
order? And how far did this early ideal work itself into his practical 
life? 
CHIVALRY 


The history of chivalry in the Middle Ages is the history of ethical 
ideas in the minds of a nobility born and bred to the traditions of 
feudalism, under the influence of Christian morality, and the impact 
of a growing courtly life. It is necessary, therefore, if we wish to 
understand the nature of these three ideals, to separate the more 
important factors of each in turn. Since Sidney Painter has <lready 
made such a study,” we will avail ourselves of his findizgs. 


Feudal Chivalry 


First of the feudal qualities was Prowess, 


. . « personal bravery, physical strength, and skill in’ the use of arms. 
As warfare was the chief occupation of the nobleman, he was bound to 
value the traits which made a man an effective soldier.’ 


Next to this came Loyalty—devotion to a lord, to whom one had 
sworn fidelity. 
As feudal society was preserved from complete anarchy only by the 


mutual contracts between lords and vassals, it was essential that the noblemen 
observe these contracts faithfully.” 


Thus, trustworthiness, dependability was a recognized virtue. A 
third quality is Generosity—open-handed largesse, which brought 
great honor to the giver. 


This virtue was vastly elevated in general estimation under the influence 
of twelfth-century propaganda. The wandering minstrels who composed 
and circulated the epic tales of knightly deeds depended for their living on 
the generosity of their noble patrons.” 





18Sidney Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore, 1940). Cf. especially Chs. II-IV. 
19Jbid., p. 29. 

20 bid., p. 30. 

21/bid., pp. 30-1. 
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In fact, the idea was pushed beyond all limits, until a man was 
thought a true nobleman only when he lived beyond his means. 
Fourthly, Courtesy, considered here as exhibited in relations between 
noblemen, meant the development of politeness in peace due to a 
growing class-consciousness, and of consideration for one’s enemies 
in war. Hence the notion that no knight should attack an unarmed 
man, that two should never combat one, in general that no unfair 
advantage should be taken of another. Lastly, Renown and Glory 
as motives for great deeds. Painter suggests that since the Church 
frowned on fighting for profit, the cult of Glory was initiated as a 
cover for baser motives. Whatever the truth of the matter, 


by Froissart’s time the profit motive as a reason for fighting had lost all its 
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respectability. Knights fought to win glory... .” 


Thus, Prowess, Loyalty, Generosity, Courtesy and the Pursuit of 
Glory were the distinguishing features of feudal chivalry at the time 
when churchmen became conscious of its tendencies. 


Religious Chivalry 


In every age the Church has studied current notions and attempted 


to influence them in a Christian sense. It is true that ecclesiastics 
objected strongly to the dangers they saw in feudal ideals, such as 
plunder and homicide, but 

. .. only when the clergy began to preach that a noble who violated certain 
rules was no true knight did its ideas come within the proper scope of the 
student of chivalry.”* 

The basic concept of religious chivalry was the idea that the true knight 
as distinguished from the ordinary nobleman recognized certain obligations 
to God and the Church and that these true knights formed the order of 
chivalry which was closely similar in nature to the clerical order. Its mem- 
bers upheld the church and the faith against all their foes. They protected 
the helpless and suppressed the violent. Furthermore they practised the 
Christian virtues and obeyed the commands of the church in every respect.”* 


Painter is very skeptical about how much ihe feudal lords and their 
vassals allowed these religious ideals to enter their daily lives. Cer- 
tainly, much of it was accepted into the literary concept of chivalry. 


22Jbid., pp. 36-7. 
23]bid., p. 67. 
*4]bid., pp. 84-5. 
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But there, in the world of literature, religion had to compete for 
men’s souls with a far different opponent, the “empedestaled” lady. 


Courtly Chivalry 


The strange literary convention of Courtly Love, though we still 
feel its effects in our modern mores, presents aspects that are now 
alien to our minds. “What have we to do,” asks C. S. Lewis, 


with these medieval lovers . . . who seem to be always weeping and always 
on their knees before ladies of inflexible cruelty ?*° 


The notion was even more alien to the warlike feudal lords of the 
early Middle Ages. At the end of the eleventh century and the first 
decades of the twelfth there arose suddenly among the Provencal 
Troubadours a new concept of love. The literary style of these 
singers was lyric, sophisticated, enigmatic; their sentiment centered 
only about “love, but love of a highly specialized sort.” 

Lewis enumerates four characteristics of this love: it is Humble, 
Courteous, Extra-Marital and quasi-Religious. 

The lover is always abject. Obedience to his lady’s lightest wish, however 
whimsical, and silent acquiescence in her rebukes, however unjust, are the 


only virtues he dares to claim.” 


Of course, this humbling of the lover supposes, at the opposite pole, 
the exaltation of the beloved. And it establishes a ritual of manners: 


The lover is the lady’s ‘man’. . . . The whole attitude has been rightly 
described as ‘a feudalization of love.’ This solemn amatory ritual is felt 
to be part and parcel of the courtly life... . Only the courteous can love, 
but it is love that makes them courteous.” 


This carries the rough feudal courtesy we have mentioned into the 
realm of mannerism. Thirdly, 

This love, though neither playful nor licentious in its expression, is always 
what the nineteenth century called ‘dishonourable’ love. The poet normally 


addresses another man’s wife, and the situation is so carelessly accepted 
that he seldom concerns himself much with her husband: his real enemy 


is the rival.”8 





25C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), Ch. I, Courtly Love, p. 1. 
*6[bid., p. 2. 

27] bid. 

°8]bid., pp. 2-3. 
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Lastly, the Troubadours elaborate a whole liturgy of love. The 
almost despairing lover 

is saved from complete wanhope by his faith in the God of Love who never 
betrays his faithful worshippers and who can subjugate the cruellest 
beauties.” 


There is a parallel and a parody of religion throughout Courtly 
Love. Love is heaven, and Cupid is its god. True lovers are saints, 
forsaken lovers are martyrs. Love has its commandments, its trans- 
gressions, and its tearful repentance. The whole allegory was 
pushed, sometimes, to the edge of blasphemy. 

Other important characteristics might be mentioned briefly. No 
lover may boast of his love, but all is hidden by a romantic veil of 
Secrecy. Love is Ennobling: since the lover strives to be worthy of 
his lady’s love, it begets all virtues: courage, gentleness, generosity, 
even chastity (in the sense that the lover is faithful to his one 
beloved).* Love is a consuming fire, at once spiritual and sensual: 
whence the frequent faintings, the anguish, the loss of sleep, the 
pallor of love. There is no guilt involved, unless it be to “false” 
one’s lover. On the contrary, it is the duty of all men to love. 


From FRANCE TO SPAIN 


The spirit of Courtly Chivalry passed from the Troubadours of 
Southern France to the Trouvéres in the North. Now, by the middle 
of the twelfth century a book by Geoffrey of Monmouth had gained 
wide popularity. It was his History of the Kings of Britain, the book 
that opened the casements of the French world upon the fair fields 
of Arthurian Romance.” The cause of Courtly Love soon found a 
poet great enough to express the growing Round Table legends in 
the specialized accents of chivalry. Chrétien de Troyes brought out 
Erec, Cligés, Lancelot, and Perceval, the third of which, also called 
the Chevalier de la Charette, “presented the doctrines of Courtly 
Love in their most extreme form.”” 

Chrétien found a patroness in Marie, Countess of Champagne. At 


22]bid., p. 3. 
30Father Denomy insists upon this as the most essential quality of the Troubadour’s 


Courtly Love. Cf. Medieval Studies, VII (1945), 175, and VI (1944), 176. 
31Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. I (1920), Ch. XII, The Arthurian 
Legend, by W. Lewis Jones, pp. 256ff. 
82Painter, op. cit., p. 130. 
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her court, too, and in her household, it is believed, lodged Andreas 
Capellanus, author of De Amore—the handbook of Courtly Love.” 
In the work of these two men we can see the whole tradition exempli- 
fied and theorized in minute detail. 

By the fifteenth century the literary phenomenon of chivalry had 
degenerated in Italy, England and France. But Spain had a different 
history. Forces were at work there which were to reproduce in the 
following century what the other nations had long since experienced. 
The many romances of chivalry which arose 
represent a revival in the Spanish Peninsula, almost entirely within the limits 


of the sixteenth century, of a class of literature which had originated, 
flourished, and declined, at a much earlier period elsewhere.** 


Many causes for this late revival are given by Baret® and Thomas,” 
but first and foremost is the seven-hundred-year struggle against the 
Moors, culminating in the unification of Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the fifteenth century. “The increase in popularity of the 
romances of chivalry in Spain,” says Thomas, “synchronized with 
an increase in the practice of chivalry.” At any rate, after the French 
romances had become better known in translation, and the pilgrims 
to Santiago de Compostela had disseminated ever more widely the 
ideals of the Trouvéres, an ardent spirit of chivalry grew out of the 
Spanish soil. The “preposterous affair” of the Paso Honoroso and 
similar absurdities of knight-errantry have made the Spanish cabal- 
lero a byword for exaggerated romance, fit target for the satire of 
Cervantes. 


VoGUE OF ROMANCES IN SPAIN 


Toward the end of the fifteenth century the prose-romances began 
to pour from the presses: Merlin in 1498, Merlin and the Holy Grail 
in 1500, Paris e Viana c. 1494 and in 1495, Enrique fi de Oliva 
in 1498, Vespasian c. 1490 and in 1499, Oliver of Castile in 1499. 
The author of Tirané lo Blanch, printed at Valencia in 1490, in 





83Andreas Capellanus, On the Art of Courtly Love, ed. Parry; or the original, De 
Arte Honesti Amandi, ed. Trojel. 

34Henry Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (Cambridge, 1920), 
p. 3. Lists of Spanish editions that follow are summarized from this work. 

35Eugéne Baret, De [Amadis de Gaule et Son Influence, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1873), 
pp. 75-9. 

36Op. cit., pp. 28-31. 
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Catalan (and in Spanish in 1511), clearly “aimed at creating a 
mirror of Knighthood and an ideal pair of loyal lovers.” He did 
not succeed in this, but the man who was to succeed was then working 
on Amadis of Gaul. 

When Cervantes’ curate and barber were ransacking Don Qui- 
xote’s library for material to build a bonfire, they came across The 
Four Books of Amadis of Gaul. 

“This looks mysterious,” said the curate, “for this, as I have heard say, 
was the first book of chivalry printed in Spain, and from this all the others 
derive their birth and origin; so it seems to me that we ought inexorably 
to condemn it to the flames as the founder of so vile a sect.” 

“Nay, sir,” said the barber, “I, too, have heard say that this is the best 
of all the books of this kind that have been written; and so, as something 


singular in its line, it ought to be pardoned.” 
“True,” said the curate, “and for that reason let its life be spared for 


the present.”** 


In a translation made about 1350 “we have the earliest known 
testimony to a knowledge of the hero Amadis and his prowess.” 


In the latter part of the fifteenth century Montalvo gave new form to 
the already existing body of romance and this rifacimento alone has come 
down to us. The earliest edition in our possession is one of 1508; there 
has been mention however from time to time of an incunabulum of 1496.“ 


This places its preparation and printing in the time of Inigo 
Loyola’s boyhood, since his biographers give 1495 or 1491 as the 
date of his birth.“ About thirty editions of Amadis appeared 
between 1508 and 1587. During Ifigo’s youth it appeared in 1508, 
1510, 1511, 1519 and 1521. Besides this, it fathered an “innumer- 
able progeny” of continuations: Esplandian in 1510 (at least), and 
again in 1521, 1525, etc.; Florisando in 1510; The Seventh Book 
in 1514, and again in 1525, etc.; later came an Eighth Book, 
followed by Amadis of Greece, and so on. The strongest competition 
to the Amadis series was the series begun with Palmerin in 1511 


(reprinted in 1516, 1525, etc.).” 


37Thomas, op. cit., p. 40. 

38Don Quixote, trans. Ormsby, cited by Thomas, op. cit., p. 41. 

39G. S. Williams, The Amadis Question, Extrait de la Revue Hispanique, Tome XXI, 
printed as doctoral thesis (New York, 1909), p. 1. 

49] bid., p. 7. 

41Cf, note 3 supra; also VD, p. 16. 

42Cf. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 68-76; Ch. III, and pp. 147-8, n. 1. 
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With this data before us, we can understand Ignatius’ reference 
already cited, that “he was much given to reading. . . . Romances 
of Chivalry,” and that “his mind was filled with ideas from Amadis 
of Gaul and other books of chivalry.” These books were widespread 
(though there were none, fortunately, at the Castle of Loyola!) 
owing to the great demand for them in courtly and other circles. 
The explicit mention of Amadis by Ignatius warrants an examination 


of its contents. 


AMADIS OF GAUL 


The exact derivation of the original Amadis is still in doubt. But 
G. S. Williams has traced the sources in detail to the French prose 
romances, especially the Table Ronde cycle including the Tristan.” 
In fact, with one important reservation, Amadis exemplifies all the 
characteristics of the perfect hero of romance. He is the mirror 
of knighthood, the quintessence of all the feudal, courtly and reli- 
gious qualities of chivalry. 

The progress of Amadis is evident on every page—one tires, in 
fact, of his endless victories. His loyalty was sworn to Oriana, his 
love; he is her knight, and never swerves in her service through the 
greatest temptations. His generosity and courtesy with his fellows 
is proverbial. That his whole life was a pursuit of glory we know 
from his own lips at the start of his adventures: 


. it behoves me more to obtain knighthood, that I may win honour and 
the praise of prowess, since I know not my lineage. . . .** 


The courtly “virtues,” too, shine in Amadis. His unworthiness of 
Oriana was ever before his eyes: 

This was the month of April, and he heard the birds sing in the wood, 
and saw the flowers on all sides, and then he thought of his love, and said 
aloud, Ah Child without lands and without lineage! how hast thou dared 


to place thy heart upon her who excells all other[s] in goodness, and beauty, 
and parentage? ... and 1... must live with the pain of my own rashness! “ 


His courtesy in dealing with ladies is unfailing. Never can he refuse 
a damsel “a boon,” and this trait is exploited by the author to put 
him into dire straits. Furthermore, courtesy shone in all his friends. 





43Williams, op. cit. 
44Trans. Southey, New Edition (1872), Vol. I, pp. 29-30. 
45]bid., p. 47. 
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When King Lisuarte called a Cortes in London, his Queen made a 
request of the whole gathering: 


The boon I ask is this, said Brisena, that ye always defend dames and 
damsels from all wrong; and if by chance you have made promise of two 
suits, one to a man, the other to a woman, you shall accomplish the woman’s 
request first, as being the weakest person, and who hath most need to be 
holpen. . . . Greatly were Lisuarte and all his knights contented with that 
request, and the king commanded that it should be observed. . . .“ 


This passage might serve, besides, to illustrate Amadis’ abiding 
principle of protection for the helpless and suppression of violence 
—both of them virtues of religious chivalry. 

Amadis is, above all else, the devotee of love. It began when he 
was twelve, though “in stature and size he seemed fifteen.” 


. . . but now that Oriana was there, the queen gave her the Child of the 
Sea [Amadis] that he should serve her, and Oriana said that it pleased 
her, and that word which she said the child kept in his heart, so that he 
never lost it from his memory . . . and in all his life he was never weary 
of serving her, and his heart was surrendered to her.“ 


The young hero even sought his knighthood from her command. 


If it pleased you that I were a knight, with your leave I would go... . 
With my leave! and what without it? Would you not go then? No, said 
he; for without the favour of her whose it is, my heart could not sustain 
itself in danger.* 


Love was burning him up: 


They saw that his eyes were red and his cheeks marked with tears, so 
that it was plain he had slept little that night, and truly he had been thinking 
of his lady, and how hopeless his love was, and that death was all he could 


expect. 

But when he heard his lady named, his heart trembled in such sort that 
he had nigh fallen from his horse. Gandalin, who saw him totter, ran to 
him, and he cried, My heart faileth me! 


There was never a moment when Amadis was not mindful of “The 
love he bare, which made him obedient to none but his lady.” When 


“6[bid., p. 177. 
‘1]bid., p. 27. 
48[bid., p. 31. 
“[bid., p. 51. 
50Jbid., p. 39. 
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he saw her by appointment at her window, “Amadis trembled all 
over with the great delight of seeing her.” Even in the midst of a 
battle, when Dardan his foe was almost in his power, hearing a 
woman’s voice, 

he looked up, and saw his lady Oriana at the window . . . that sight so over- 
came him that the sword hung loose in his hand, and he continued looking 
up regardless of his situation. Dardan, recovering by this respite, noticed 
his confusion and took heart again; and, lifting the sword with both hands, 
smote him on the helmet... .™ 


That their love be kept secret, too, was all-important for them. 
When they learned of the sword and garland that were offered to 
those who could survive the test of true lovers, they longed to try 
their love together in such a proof: 


But how can I do this, said Oriana, without great shame and danger to 
myself and to these damsels, who are privy to our loves?™ 


To the very end of their adventures Amadis kept the secret of his 
devotion from all but his most intimate agents. Its revelation in the 
fourth book puts an end to a war. 

Without any doubt, Oriana is the hero’s demigoddess. Her merest 
caprice is absolute virtue. When through an overquick judgment she 
concluded—without allowing kim any self-defense—that he had 
been untrue, she dispatched a scorching letter that plunged Amadis 
down the abyss of despair. Though he at once forsook all for the 
life of a hermit, he would not permit his squire to suggest that his 
love had been unjust: 

Hold thy peace, for God’s sake, quoth Amadis, for such foolishness and 
lies as thou hast uttered are enough to provoke the whole world. Oriana, 


my lady, has never done wrong; and, if I perish, it is but reasonable, not 
for my deserving, but to accomplish her will and command. 


Ignatius, in his later concept of “blind obedience” to the Will of 
God, hardly went as far as this: —Since Oriana in her letter had 
forbidden Amadis to see her or send any message, he felt he could 
make no move to justify himself. When a damsel came by chance 
to his hermitage, he lay 





81/bid., p. 50. 
S2bid., p. 38. 
83/bid., p. 280. 
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thinking what he should do: if he made himself known, that would be 
breaking his lady’s command, and if he did not, he should remain without 
any hope or possible remedy; but he thought to disobey her would be 
worse than death, and so determined to be silent.™ 


All his virtues, courage, generosity, charity to the distressed, 
protection of the defenseless, humility, self-control, his every noble 
thought, proceeded from her ennobling love: 


His thoughts were perpetually fixed upon his lady Oriana; and so thought- 
ful was he, and so often, both sleeping and waking, was he in tears, that 
all saw how he was troubled, yet knew they not the cause, for he kept his 
love silent, as a man who had all virtues in his heart.” 


In the terrible proofs he underwent at the Firm Island, 


he took his arms, and went on, praying God to help him. When he came 
to the line of the spell, there he paused for a moment, and said, O Oriana, 
my lady, from you proceeds all my strength and courage! remember me 
now at this time, when your dear remembrance is so needful to me! Then 


he went on. 

When he had won the prize, he “gave thanks to his lady Oriana for 
this honour, which for her sake he had won.”” In the depths of 
grief because of Oriana’s letter, his squire urges him to fight a 
knight who has offended him. But Amadis has no heart for it now: 


I have neither heart, nor strength, nor spirit! having lost all in losing 
her from whom all came: she gave me courage, and hath taken it away: 
the most caitiff knight in Great Britain might slay me now. 


These illustrations may serve to indicate the truly chivalrous and 
romantic character of Amadis of Gaul, as he appears in Montalvo’s 
work— the version which Inigo Loyola read so avidly. But the 
most controversial quality of Courtly Love—its essentially extra- 
marital nature—we have kept to the last because of the special 
problem it causes in Amadis and because it is a crucial factor in 
any decision upon the meaning of chivalry. The question will be 
dealt with in three steps: we shall examine, first, the reason for such 
an attitude, second, its acceptance or non-acceptance in Amadis, and 
third, what our conclusions indicate for the morality of Inigo’s ideal. 


54] bid., Vol. II, p. 3. 
55[bid., Vol. I, p. 254. 
56] bid., p. 260. 

57] bid., p. 261. 
‘8/bid., pp. 270-1. 
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Love AND MARRIAGE 


Andreas Capellanus, to whom we have referred as the author of 
Courtly Love’s practical handbook, makes it clear beyond all doubt 
that marriage partners are incapable of true love: “Dicimus et 
stabilito tenore firmamus amorem non posse suas inter duos iugales 
extendere vires.” What are the reasons for this point of view? C. S. 
Lewis enumerates several. First he presents a view of typical Pro- 


vencal court life: 


We must picture a castle which is a little island of comparative leisure 
and luxury . . . in a barbarous countryside. There are many men in it and 
very few women—the lady, and her damsels. . . . There is no question of 


marriage for most of the court.” 


But this is only an occasion, not a cause. There is much more to be 
added, says Lewis. Two ideas prevented men from connecting love 
with marriage. First, matches were made by parents in the interest 
of their families: they were alliances, not love affairs. Second, 
medieval philosophers and moralists tended to regard any strong 
sensual emotion in marriage beyond the clear finis of procreation 
to be superfluous and sinful: there was place for affection but not 


for passion.” 

Andreas adds and insists upon another capital notion: that love, 
to be true love, must be freely given. But it cannot be so given in 
marriage, where “love” is a strict debitum and cannot be refused. 
This idea is brought out by Lancelot, the exemplar of refined 
adultery. For him, marriage would be the natural conclusion of all 


his adventures: 


“Now, damsel,” said he, “will ye any more service of me?” 

“Nay, sir,” said she at this time, “. . . but, Sir Knight, one thing me 
thinketh that ye lack, ye that are a knight wifeless, that ye will not love 
some maiden or gentlewoman... .” “Fair damsel,” said Sir Lancelot, “to 
be a wedded man I think never to be, for if I were, then should I be bound 
to tarry with my wife, and ‘eave arms and tournaments, battles and 


adventures.” 


59Lewis, op. cit., p. 12. 
60Jbid. Cf. pp. 13-17. 
61Cited in Edward L. Cutts, Scenes & Characters of the Middle Ages (London, 1925), 


p. 367. 
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Here marriage is the termination of all good exploits, but in Amadis 
it is the termination of true Courtly Love. In the fourth book, when 
his love has at last been revealed, the hero seats himself with Oriana 
apart, and says: 

O lady, with what services can I requite you, [since] by your consent our 
loves are now made known? Oriana answered, It is now, sir, no longer 
time that you should proffer such courtesies, or that I should receive them. 
I am now to follow and observe your will with that obedience which wife 
owes to husband, and henceforward I desire to know the great love which 
you bear me, only by being treated by you, my lord, as reason requires, and 
no otherwise.” 


SOURCES 


Were we to search further into this strange concept, we would 
find its roots in a tradition of thought extending from Plato to the 
modern day. M. Gilson, in a recent book,” has argued the question 
persuasively: a glance at his findings might help to set the fervor 
of Amadis and the dilemma of Inigo Loyola into a wider framework. 

In his Phaedrus Plato struggled with the paradox of an erotic 
stimulus to a spiritual quest. Within his philosophic context—visible 
things as shadows of transcendent ideas—the concrete beauty of 
youth served to attract and inspire the searcher after true knowledge. 
This is acknowledged by Plato to be a difficult and dangerous course. 
The thinker must be ready to recognize divine beauty in another’s 
face and form, and cultivate his friendship for the sake of the 
philosophic gains thence derived. Yet he must guard himself from 
the unnatural shame that is the pitfall of sensual attraction. Through 
the senses he must ever strive after an intelligible good, in order 
to rise above the world of mere appearances. Such an untainted 
passage his soul can achieve only “after long and violent struggles.” 

Many centuries iater, in a context of artistic endeavor, the Trouba- 
dours of Provence applied principles startlingly similar. Once again 
the quest is a spiritual one, and the stimulus is from godlike beauty 
made concrete in the beloved. In its most perfect form, fin’ amors 
ennobles the heart that cultivates it, on condition that the lover holds 


®2Trans. Southey, Vol. III, pp. 258-9. 
630’Ecole des Muses (J. Vrin, Paris, 1951); and Choir of Muses, trans. Maisie Ward 
(Sheed and Ward, New York, 1953). 
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back from physical consummation of his love.“ When this balance 
of forces is achieved, love becomes the source of all that is good 
and noble and perfect in man. 

Such an idea was almost certainly derived by the Troubadours 
from the Arabian philosopher Avicenna, who in turn received it from 
the Aristotelico-Platonic tradition of the East.” Thus, an unbroken 
line of thought is maintained from the Greek originators to Avicenna 
and Averroes, to the Troubadours and Trouvéres, and on into the 
romantic tradition that is part and parcel of our modern heritage. 

With Dante and Petrarch the lady of the Provengal singers became 
the Muse of artistic perfection: Beatrice and Laura were at once 
real and symbolic. The impact of their living reality, by striking 
at the heart of the artist, became the occasion of his creating for 
himself an ideal of poetic beauty. For the rest of his life he musi 
desire and serve this unattainable perfection made so vivid to him 
in the individual beloved. The sensible experience of her presence 
has acted as “the ‘thunderbolt’ that hurls the poet to the ground 
before the woman who is to become his Muse.” Yet Beatrice or 
Laura would have destroyed the efficacy of their inspiration had they 
stepped down from their pedestal by giving themselves to their 
lovers. Marriage, or repeated consummation outside marriage, would 
end the poetic quest. 

As we have seen, however, the songs of the Troubadours were 
influential in another direction—upon the authors of popular 
romances. Here “pure love” was, in the large, replaced by “mixed 
love,” which while excluding marriage permitted consummation of 
desire. The chivalrous Knight of romance sought motivation for 
martial deeds and noble conduct. But though he did keep his lady 
on her throne, she was not entirely unattainable. Perhaps this was 
a necessary development in the romances of chivalry, for however 
essential it might seem for the artist that his desires be never ful- 
filled, such a poise of forces would appear insupportable to that 
romantic reading-public which has no need of creative inspiration. 


64Cf. Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B., “Fin’ Amors: The Pure Love of the Troubadours, 
its Amorality and Possible Source,” Medieval Studies, VII (1945), 139-207. 

65Cf. Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B., “An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love.” 
Medieval: Studies, VI (1944), 175-260. 

66M. Gilson, Choir of Muses, trans. Maisie Ward (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1953), p. 17. 
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CourtTLy Love tn AMADIS 


There can be no doubt that the concept of passionate love 
ennobling man and—as the font of all virtue—obligatory on every 
knight, was the expression of a noble and purified ideal. However, 
it is equally obvious that it opened in the practical lives of romance 
readers a wide doorway to temptation and abuse. Baret makes this 
clear: : 

Mais si la pureté et l’élévation théoriques de l'amour chevaleresque étaient 
propres a seconder Il’inclination des Ames bien nées, il faut reconnaitre 


qu’elles compensaient faiblement les dangers que pouvaient susciter la 
corruption et l’'infirmité humaines. Sur le chemin scabreux ouvert par ces 
conventions raffinées, que de chutes risquait d’amener la faiblesse!® 
The Church was soon aware of the bad influence the tales of chivalry 
were having, and tried, somewhat futilely, to check the flood.” 
Certainly, in Spain there were changes made by compilers of 
romantic stories, and evidence of this can be found in Montalvo’s 
Amadis. But can we go as far as Thomas does in urging the moral 
qualities of Montalvo’s work? He writes: 
. . . The capital feature of Amadis is the new conception of love, embodying 
the protest of a more moral and religious age against the frenzied or adulter- 
ous passion of the Celtic stories. The secret union of Perion with Elisena, 
and of Amadis with Oriana, is no offense against purity, for such unions are 
represented as valid in the sight of God, and as binding, if not altogether 
regular, in the sight of men; the secrecy is merely a device for relieving the 
tediousness of virtuous love by providing a romantic interest.” 


Baret makes a similar statement, but much more doubtfully: 


... ’Espagne repoussa le dogme le plus dangereux de la morale chevaleresque, 
et, si elle ne rejeta pas entiérement, du moins elle n’adopta qu’avec réserve, 
et voila discrétement les situations et les récits ou s’était complu la naiveté 


de lesprit gaulois.”° 


Just how extra-marital love could be adopted with reserve is difficult 
to understand. The statement that more delicate passages were 
“veiled” must be extended, we would suggest, to the whole courtly 


67Baret, op. cit., p. 132. 
68Cf. Painter, op. cit., Ch. III, espec. pp. 85-94. 
®9Thomas, op. cit., p. 49 
70Baret, op. cit., p. 134. 
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ideal of adultery: it is adopted, but it is veiled for tender con- 
sciences. It is our belief that the convention of accepting secret 
promises for true marriages was employed by Montalvo as a super- 
ficial and transparent veil over the true-blue courtly ideal. Spanish 
readers could then eat their cake and have it too. 

This is put forward as a suggestion. Lest it hang loosely in the 
air, it will be well to examine the pertinent loci. One point is clear 
in the story, that most of the veiling was done in the fourth book. 
Now this book alone came from Montalvo’s imagination. The first 
three books represent the earlier tales of Amadis, corrected and 
polished by the editor. Some moralizing was added, and passages 
that prepare for the new matter of Book IV were inserted. But the 
essential facts of the story in those first books cannot have under- 
gone much change.” 

Now the union of Perion and Elisena, the parents of Amadis, 
takes place at the beginning of Book I. That they are married at 
the time of their union is doubtful. Arrangements are made by 
Darioleta, their go-between: 

My lord, [she says,] promise me on the faith of a king and a knight, that 
you will take to wife my Lady Elisena, when time shall serve, and right 
soon will I bring ye, where not only your heart shall be satisfied, but hers 
also. . . . But without this promise you shall never win her.” 


The king swears on his sword and their coming together is accom- 
plished in the romantic fashion. Strictly speaking, there is a world 
of difference between a promise to marry “when time shall serve”-— 
given to a go-between—and a private marriage vow. Of course, 
Montalvo could defend his position by speaking of a loosely con- 
strued literary convention, but meanwhile the reader—vaguely con- 
fused on the moral point—is caught in the fascination of a full- 
blown seduction scene. 

The union of Amadis and Oriana, after he has merited her favor 
through thirty chapters of incredible exploits in her horor, is pre- 
sented in even more doubtful circumstances. At Amadis’ return to 
the court the princess speaks secretly to him of her great love, and 
of her gratitude for his safety. Her lover answers: 





71Cf. Thomas, op. cit., p. 42; and Williams, op. cit., pp. 7ff, pp. 147ff. 
72Trans. Southey, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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. . - one thought from you repays my pain, but something more is required, 
and without which it will soon bring me to my end. . . . Dear friend, said 
Oriana, for God’s sake talk not of your death! . . . let come what will I 
promise you, that if fortune offer us no means of rest, my weak courage 


shall find one, though the displeasure of my father and mother should 


follow. . . .78 


Her meaning is clear enough, though no question of marriage seems 
to be in their minds. Perhaps it is, but there is no indication for the 
reader. Besides, in the fourth book the hermit Nasciano, who heard 
it from Oriana in confession and has her permission to divulge the 
secret, informs Lisuarte that the pair promised marriage, not in the 
scene above, but on the occasion of her rescue from Arcalaus by 
her lover. This occurs five chapters later. As they rode from the 
scene of combat on the same horse, Amadis 

reminded Oriana how she had promised to be his; Hitherto, said he, I 
have known that it was not in your power to show me more favour than 
you did; but now that you are at full liberty, how should I support dis- 
appointments without the worst despair that ever destroyed man! Dear 


friend, quoth she, never for my sake shall you suffer, for I am at your 
will: though it be an error and a sin now, let it not be so before God. 


How it can be a sin, but not before God, is difficult to imagine. 
Perhaps she means, It is wrong, but may God be indulgent to us! 
At any rate, Gendalin who is sent off for provisions, 


as he went by Amadis, said to him, He who loses a good opportunity, sir, 
must wait long before he find another.” 


This jibe must come as a shock to the naive reader who is thinking 
in terms of the final consummation of sacred wedlock: it savors more 
of a reference to lewd opportunism. Yet Montalvo (or his source) 
counterbalances this with the guileless statement that “their love 
[was] encreased thereby, as pure and true love always is.” This, 
we imagine, leaves the reader standing on his head. 

We have already quoted the passage from the fourth book where 
Oriana steps down at last from her pedestal as mistress to become 


73[bid., p. 168. 


74] bid., p. 197. 
75Note, however, that the “pure love” of the Troubadours,: fin’ amors, excluded physi- 


cal union. By such a union Amadis and Oriana had converted their love to “mixed” 
love. In any case, both “pure” and “mixed” love apply to extra-marital relations only. 
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the obedient wife. Yet the pair had been frequently united between 
times: never has she ceased through all their adventures to order 
her lover about in the style of the fickle, extra-marital goddess we 
have seen to be essential in true Courtly Love-affairs. But the 
Montalvo of Book IV insists repeatedly on the validity of their 
“marriage” in Book I, much to the surprise of everyone present.” 

We suggest that very little sense can be made of Montalvo’s 
presentation without seeing the old convention of extra-marital Love 
secure on its throne, though hidden somewhat from the reader’s gaze 
by a thin veil hurriedly drawn for conscience’ sake at the end of 
the story. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the effect upon the mind of 
sentimental readers is beyond dispute. Certainly, the majority of 
Churchmen and serious literary commentators of the century roundly 
condemned the licentiousness of the genre, and of Amadis in 
particular.” 


THE “DousLe TrutH” HERESY 


What is the explanation for so widespread an acceptance in 
Christian times of so immoral an ideal? The question has puzzled 
critics for many decades. As recently as 1940 Sidney Painter wrote, 
in some confusion, of the “peculiarities” of the problem. But Father 
Denomy, C.S.B., has published a remarkable analysis of the 
question,” especially as posed by the two books De Amore of 
Andreas Capellanus in contrast with his third book, De Reprobatione 
Amoris. In the first two Andreas had presented a clear picture of 
Courtly Love, closely reasoned from the premise of natural love as 
an ennobling force, source of all good in this world. In the third 
book a sincere attack upon and repudiation of what has gone before 
is based upon premises of revelation and grace. 

Father Denomy finds the origin of this double standard of truth 
in the Arabian philosopher Averroes, who divorced philosophy from 
religion and faith. For him Reason teaches a natural good, Faith a 
supernatural good. When there is conflict between them, as fre- 
quently happens, a religious man holds to the dictates of Faith, with- 





76]bid., Vol. III, pp. 202-3, 204-5, 210-11, 252-3. 
77Cf. Thomas, op. cit., citations pp. 155ff. 
78Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B., The Heresy of Courtly Love (New York, 1947). 
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out denying the validity of his philosophical conclusions. Thus, the 
soul of man is departmentalized: there is no conflict as long as the 
two standards are kept separate. 

In 1277 many propositions of the Latin Averroists were con- 
demned by Bishop Stephen Tempier of Paris. Now the De Amore 
of Andreas was singled out explicitly as containing the same errors: 

Besides being itself condemned for teaching ‘manifest and execrable 
errors, the De Amore was grouped together in the condemnation leveled 


against those ‘who say that things may be true according to philosophy and 
not according to Faith, just as if there were two contradictory truths.” 


This focuses attention on the basic immorality of Courtly Love—an 
immorality felt by Chrétien de Troyes, who left his Lancelot 
unfinished and expressed instead a divine ideal in Perceval; an 
immorality that drove Malory to his curious ending for Morte 
d’ Arthur. 

Reason and nature demand that man enroll in the army of the god of 
love, that he seek the pleasures of the flesh that so he might be ennobled 
and grow in virtue and in worth. The teaching of God and Holy Church, 
the doctrine of the Fathers, demand that he set aside all human love and 
seek the love of God alone.*° 


There is an essential contradiction here, but a strange parallel too. 
Though one is according to Reason and the other according to Faith, 
yet both are a striving for virtue; both have their heroes, knights or 
saints, who leave all things for their beloved. Though Inigo Loyola 
did not understand philosophical distinctions, he did understand 
heroes. A stunning realization of the splendid worth and perma- 
nence of one, as against the frightful futility and vanity of the other, 
led him to a sudden change of standards. 


InIGO THE CouRTLY CABALLERO 


Inigo Loyola was born to a proud Basque family of the petty 
nobility. “The Christian faith and a chivalrous sense of honour were 
the most precious possessions of the family.” Their faith was an 
unalterable inheritance, though it had no firm hold upon their con- 
duct. Their honor, on the other hand, was a cause of constant juris- 


79]bid., p. 40. 
81 bid., p. 39. 
81Dudon, op. cit., p. 18. 
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dictional bickering. These two qualities are plain in the early life 
of Inigo himself. We have already cited Polanco’s statement that 
“although he was attached to his faith, he did not live at all in con- 
formity with it.” As for his sense of honor, it expressed itself in a 
swaggering, boastful manner—typical of the sons of nobles at that 
time—and an exaggerated readiness to take offense. 

The court proceedings of a nearby town give us a picture of Inigo 
in 1515. He and his brother Pero Lépez being caught brawling in 
a family feud—exactly what they did is not clear—were summoned 
before the local magistrate. Pero Lépez was a priest, and Inigo 
himself had taken the tonsure. “This did not mean,” says Van Dyke, 
“that he intended to become a priest . . .” but it “might enable him 
to draw the income of some ecclesiastical benefice without doing 
its duty, or possibly help him in case he got into trouble with the 
law.” The argument was precisely on that point: Could he appear 
before the Bishop for punishment, or was he subject to the local 
correctional court? The accusation against Ifigo has been preserved. 
Contrary to all the Church regulations, for many years he had gone 
about wearing “long locks down to his shoulders, and parti-coloured 
hose and a coloured cap,” and “usually appeared in public in a 
leather cuirass and breastplate, carrying sword, dagger, musket, and 
all other sorts and descriptions of weapons.” 

We see his proud spirit in another incident, recalled years after- 
wards by the Bishop of Salamanca, who speaks of Inigo, 





whom I saw with my own eyes at Pamplona, when he met a line of men in 
the street and they bumped him and forced him to the wall, draw his sword 
and charge them so fiercely that if there had not been somebody to hold 
him back either he would have killed some of them or they would have 
killed him.** 


As a boy Inigo had been sent to the household of Juan Velasques 
de Cuéllar, Governor of the fortress of Arévalo, Chief Treasurer and 
trusted counselor of Queen Isabella of Castile. This was the cus- 
tomary way to educate sons of the nobility in courtly manners, 
mastery of arms and the duties of a knight. Inigo saw a good deal 
of all this, since he accompanied his lord and his lady on their busi- 





82VD, pp. 20-1. 
83Cited in James Brodrick, S. J., The Origin of the Jesuits (London, 1940), p. 3. 


84Cited in VD, p. 23. 
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ness journeys to Valladolid, Medina del Campo, Segovia, Madrid. 
Four months after the death of Queen Isabella (1504), Germaine 
de Foix became the wife of Ferdinand at the Court of Castile. Since 
Cuéllar’s wife was an intimate of pleasure-loving Germaine, Inigo 
had many opportunities to admire the Queen and take part in that 
gay society. 

There is ample evidence of Ifigo’s real courage and prowess. 
Soon after his patron, Cuéllar, fell from favor, the young knight 
entered military service with Antonio Manrique de Lara, Duke of 
Najera, who became Viceroy of Navarre in 1516. At the beginning 
of the reign of Charles V there were local uprisings throughout the 
country. In 1520 Najera was taken over by rebels. The Duke, with 
Inigo as one of his officers, assaulted and retook the town. Inigo 
was among the first to enter. Polanco adds details concerning his 
high sense of honor: 
quamvis autem Ignatius inter primos ad urbem recuperandam strenuam 


operam dedisset, nihil tamen de praeda, quam uberem habere potuerat, 
attingere voluit, nec enim id honorificum esse, ac se decere arbitrabatur.* 


The town had been given over to plunder by the Duke himself, as a 
punishment for its rebellion. Van Dyke comments: 


Ignatius refused to take this chance to enrich himself on the ground that 
it was unworthy of a hidalgo who was serving for honour and not for wages. 
This idea probably came to him from the romances of chivalry which were 
his only reading; but it was an idea which most of the readers of such 
books were not apt to apply to actual war.” 


There were other chances for Inigo to try his valor, but we pass 
now to the battle of Pamplona, the apex as well as the end of his 
military career. We must leave aside the details of this war in order 
to concentrate on the part played by the Spanish hero. 

Since a strong French force was advancing up the pass into 
Navarre, the Duke of Najera became desperate for reinforcements. 
He left a garrison at Pamplona, under the command of one Herrera, 
and hurried to ask more troops of the regent. Though Pamplona 
was under orders to stand until help arrived, at a council of war 
all the senior captains advised surrender in the hope of amnesty. 


85MHSI-Polanco, Vita etc., Tom. I, p. 13. 
86VD, p. 24. 
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But Inigo Loyola argued so persuasively, reminding them that honor 
must be saved at all costs, that a decision was taken to resist. 

The cannonade began at once, scaling ladders were dragged up 
and the battle raged for six hours. After the walls were breached, 
while Inigo fought on bravely through the gunsmoke, a cannon ball 
shattered his right leg and made a flesh wound in the left. That 
was the end: Herrera surrendered. 

For a fortnight the wounded man was treated courteously by the 
French before being sent back to Loyola castle on a litter. During 
those days, says Polanco, 
cum ... ab adversariis humaniter visitaretur, tantum aberat ut indignatione 
vel odio quemquam prosequeretur, ut liberaliter potius et amanter quod 
habebat, huic scilicet scutum, illi pugionem, alii suam loricam donaret.™ 
Even on his bed of pain, in other words, he comforted himself in 
the true romantic fashion. 

He had much more to suffer in the cause of chivalry. After the 
awkward fifty-mile trip to Loyola, his brother’s physicians found 
Inigo’s leg in bad condition. They decided it must be reset. “And 
so,” he tells us, 
they began once more that butchery [carneceria]; during which, as in all 


those operations which he suffered before and after this, he never spoke a 
word, nor showed any sign of pain, except clenching his fists hard.** 


But when the leg began to mend after this piece of work, it became 
evident that the Spanish doctors had bungled as badly as had the 
French, for a piece of bone protruded below the knee, leaving that 
leg shorter than the left. Ifigo had been enough of a fop in his 
dress and bearing in the past: the awful picture entered his mind 
now of himself hobbling about like a clown before the courtly ladies. 
Could the doctors repair the limb at all? Yes, but such a task would 
be painful in the extreme. 

Nevertheless he resolved to undergo that martyrdom at his own caprice; 
although his elder brother marveled and said that he himself could never 
have the courage to undergo voluntarily such agony; but the wounded man 
bore it with his usual patience.* 


87MHSI-Polanco, Vita etc., p. 13. 

88MHSI-FN, Camara, Acta etc., n. 2, p. 366; VD. p. 27. 

89Jbid., No. 4, p. 368: y todavia él se determiné martirizarse por su proprio gusto, 
aunque su hermano mas viejo se espantaba y decia que tal dolor él no se atreveria a 
sofrir; lo qual el herido sufrié con la sélita paciencia. 
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“An instrument was then applied day and night to keep his leg from 
shortening—which ‘martyrized’ him.” But when it began to heal, 
Inigo found the time long, and cast about for some romantic books 
to while away the hours. Fortunately, there were no books in the 
castle other than a Life of Christ and the Lives of the Saints. Out 
of sheer boredom he opened them, but soon found himself reading 
with interest. It was a revelation to him, the great deeds these men 
had done for God. Such thoughts occupied much of his time. How- 
ever, 


when he laid aside these books, he did not always think of what he had 
read, but, sometimes, of the worldly things which he used to think about 
before. And out of many vain things which offered themselves to his mind, 
ene took such possession of his heart that he was buried in thought about 
it two or three and even four hours without noticing it; imagining what 
he had to do in the service of a lady: the means he must use to go where 
she was, his motto, the words he would say to her, the deeds of arms he 
would do in her service. And he became so filled with pride in this that 
he did not consider how impossible it was for him to put it into action 
because the lady was no ordinary woman, neither was she countess or 
duchess, but of a much higher station than either of these.” 


Who the lady of Inigo’s dreams was, no one is certain. “Probably,” 


writes Dudon, “he had designs on Germaine de Foix, who had been 
the second wife of Ferdinand the Catholic.” She was twenty-three 
at the death of the King in 1515. At the time of Inigo’s hopeless 
daydreams she was twenty-nine, and the wife of the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. Loyola had met her at the Court of Castile. 

But soon the convalescent began ‘o taste the discontent that 
romantic dreams leave behind them; the desolation of soul that is 
the aftermath of vanity: 


However, Our Lady helped him, bringing it about that to these thoughts 
there succeeded others which were born of what he read. Because reading 
the Life of our Lord and of the Saints, he thought, talking with himself, ‘How 
would it be if I did what St. Thomas did, or what St. Dominic did? . . .’ 
These thoughts lasted a good while and when other things came in between, 
there succeeded the worldly thoughts spoken of above and they lasted also 
a long time and this succession of different thoughts continued many days, 
he being always fixed on the thought which occupied him; whether it was 
of those worldly exploits which he desired to do, or of those others of God 


VD, p. 28. 
91MHSI-FN, Camara, Acta etc., No. 6, p. 370; VD, pp. 29-30. 
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which offered themselves to his imagination, until, tired out, he left them 
and attended to other things. There was, however, this difference. When 
he was dwelling on the worldly day dream he found much pleasure, but, 
when tired out. he ceased to think of that, he found himself arid and dis- 
contented; and when he imagined going barefooted to Jerusalem and eating 
only herbs and doing all the other penances which he saw the saints had 
done, he was contented and joyful not only in such thoughts but after, 
wearied, he had ceased to dwell upon them. At first, however, he did not 
really weigh that difference, until one time his eyes were a little opened and 
he commenced to wonder at that difference and to reflect on it catching hold 
by experience of the fact that after one sort of thoughts he remained sad 
and after the others joyful, and so, little by little, coming to know the 
diversity of spirits which moved him; the one of God, the other of the 
devil. This was his first reasoning about the things of God.” 


This judgment of Ignatius, that his worldly ideal was “of the devil” 
may strike us as severe. In the same connection he adds: “And 
having gained no little light from that reading, he commenced to 
think more truly about his past life and the great necessity he was 
under to do penance for it.” It is a criticism of Courtly Chivalry 
similar to that of Andreas in De Reprobatione Amoris. What must 
be remembered is that Inigo, as we have seen, took a literary con- 
vention in deadly earnest. We are inclined to smile indulgently at 
the conceits and extravagances of the chivalrous lovers we see in 
books, because they inhabit an impossible world. Our smile breaks 
into laughter when a knight who takes himself seriously, as does 
Don Quixote, bumps up against common-sense reality. But that, too, 
is in a book and in caricature. When, however, a young man of 
marked ability and driving ambition dedicates his every waking 
hour to the serious pursuit of such an ideal, humor turns te pathos 
and satire to tragedy. Only on his sickbed, at thirty years of age, 
did Inigo come to understand that his youth had been consecrated 
to vanity, that his ideal of secular love was in basic contradiction 
to the true meaning of human life. 


There followed for the convalescent a succession of illuminations 
of mind and confirmations of the will. One of these is to our purpose: 


Lying awake one night, he saw clearly the image of Our Lady with the 
Holy Child Jesus; in which sight he had for a considerable time very great 
comfort and it left him with such loathing for all his past life, especially 


82]bid., Nos. 7-8, pp. 372-4; VD, pp. 30-1. 
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for his carnal indulgences, that he seemed to be entirely freed from all evil 
pictures which had before been in his soul.” 


When he was well enough to travel, he made excuses and started off 
on a mule. His first act was to change his allegiance from service 
of a courtly lady to service of the Blessed Virgin: 


And he took up his journey for Montserrat thinking, as was his wont, 
about the deeds he had to do for the love of God. And as his mind was 
filled with ideas from Amadis of Gaul and other books of chivalry, things 
came into his head like them. And so he made up his mind to watch over 
his arms all one night without sitting or lying down, but now standing and 
now kneeling before the altar of Our Lady of Montserrat, where he decided 
to leave his garments and clothe himself with the arms of Christ.” 


And so he did, to bring to an ironical conclusion his life of knightly 
deeds. For whereas the Courtly Lovers had applied religious terms 
to the service of their loves, Ignatius now did a lover’s chivalrous 
deed in the service of his Lady in heaven. 





93] bid., No. 10, p. 374; VD, pp. 31-2. 
%4]bid., No. 17; p. 386; VD, p. 36. Amadis himself did not watch over his arms in 
an all-night vigil, but such an incident is described in Esplandian, the life of Amadis’ 
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Many famous »:«. -vants and many 
famous masters course through this 
absorbing analysis of Mr. Auden: 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, Jeeves 
and Bertie Wooster, Lear and his 
fool, Prospero and Caliban, and 
your own body and soul. 


BALAAM AND THE ASS 


THE MASTER-SERVANT 
RELATIONSHIP IN LITERATURE 


W. H. AUDEN 


And the angel said to him: “Why beatest thou thy 
ass these three times? I am come to withstand thee, 
because thy way is perverse, and contrary to me: 
And unless the ass had turned out of the way, 
giving place to me who stood against thee, 1 had 
slain thee, and she should have lived.” 

Balaam said: “I have sinned.” 


—Numbers, Chap. XXII 


I 


“Friend, I do thee no wrong. Didst thou 
not agree with me for a penny?” ; 


—Matthew, XX 


THE RELATION BETWEEN Master and Servant is agnatic, not cognatic; 
that is to say, it is not given by nature or fate but comes into being 
through an act of conscious volition. Secondly, it is not erotic; an 
erotic relationship, e.g., between man and wife or parent and child, 
comes into being in order to satisfy needs which are, in part, given 
by nature; the needs which are satisfied by a master-servant rela- 
tionship are purely social and historical. By this definition, a wet 
nurse is not a servant, a cook may be. Thirdly, it is contractual. A 
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contractual relationship comes into being through the free decision 
of both parties, a double commitment. The liberty of decision need 
not be, and indeed very rarely is, equal on both sides, but the weaker 
party must possess some degree of sovereignty. Thus, a slave is not 
a servant because he has no sovereignty whatsoever; he cannot even 
say, “I would rather starve than work for you.” A contractual rela- 
tionship not only involves double sovereignty, it is also asymmetric; 
what the master contributes, e.g., shelter, food and wages, and what 
the servant contributes, e.g., looking after the master’s clothes and 
house, are qualitatively different and there is no objective standard 
by which one can decide whether the one is or is not equivalent to 
the other. A contract, therefore, differs from a law. In law all 
sovereignty lies with the law or with those who impose it and the 
individual has no sovereignty. Even in a democracy where sover- 
eignty is said to reside in the people, it is as a member of the people 
that he has a share in that, not as an individual. Further, the rela- 
tionship of all individuals to a law is symmetric; it commands or 
prohibits the same thing to all who come under it. Of any law one 
can ask the aesthetic question, “Is it enforceable?” and the ethical 
question, “Is it just?” An individual has the aesthetic right to break 
the law if he is powerful enough to do so with impunity, and it may 
be his ethical duty to break it if his conscience tells him that the law 
is unjust. Of a contract, on the other hand, one can only ask the 
historical question, “Did both parties pledge their word to it?” Its 
justice or its enforceability are secondary to the historical fact of 
mutual personal commitment. A contract can only be broken or 
changed by the mutual consent of both parties. It will be my 
ethical duty to insist on changing a contract when my conscience 
tells me it is unfair only if I am in the advantageous position; if I 
am in the weaker position I have a right to propose a change but 
no right to insist on one. 

When the false oracle has informed Don Quixote that Dulcinea 
can only be disenchanted if Sancho Panza will receive several 
thousand lashes, the latter agrees to receive them on condition that 
he inflict them himself and in his own good time. One night Don 
Quixote becomes so impatient for the release of his love that he 
attempts to become the whipper, at which point Sancho Panza knocks 


his master down. 
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Don QuIxoTE: So you would rebel against your lord and master, would 
you, and dare to raise your hand against the one who 


feeds you. 


SANCHO: I neither make nor unmake a king, but am simply stand- 
ing up for myself, for I am my own lord. 


Similarly, when Mr. Pickwick, on entering the Debtors’ Prison, 
attempts to dismiss Sam Weller because it would be unjust to the 
latter to expect him to accompany his master, Sam Weller refuses 
to accept dismissal and arranges to get sent to jail himself. 

Lastly, the Master-Servant relationship is between real persons. 
Thus we do not call the employees of a factory or a store servants 
because the factory and the store are corporate, i.e., fictitious, 


persons. 
II 


Who is there? 

I. 

Who is 1? 

Thou. 

And that is the awakening—the Thou and the I. 
—PauL VALERY 


Man is a creature who is capable of entering into Thou-Thou rela- 
tionships with God and with his neighbors because he has a Thou- 
Thou relationship to himself. There are other social animals who 
have signal codes, e.g., bees have signals for informing each other 
about the whereabouts and distance of flowers, but only man has a 
language by means of which he can disclose himself to his neigh- 
bor, which he could not do and could not want to do if he did not 
first possess the capacity and the need to disclose himself to himself. 
The communication of mere objective fact only requires monologue 
and for monologue a language is not necessary, only a code. But 
subjective communication demands dialogue and dialogue demands 
a real language. 

A capacity for self-disclosure implies an equal capacity for self- 
concealment. Of an animal it is equally true to say that it is inca- 
pable of telling us what it really feels, and that it is incapable of hid- 
ing its feelings. A man can do both. For the animal motto is that 
of the trolls in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt—“To thyself be enough”—while 
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the human motto is, “To thyself be true.” Peer is perfectly willing, 
if it is convenient, to swear that the cow he sees is a beautiful young 
lady, but when the Troll-King suggests an operation which will take 
away from Peer the power of distinguishing between truth and false- 
hood so that if he wishes that a cow were a beautiful girl, the cow 
immediately appears to him as such, Peer revolts. 

To present artistically a human personality in its full depth, its 
inner dialectic, its self-disclosure and self-concealment, through the 
medium of a single character is almost impossible. The convention 
of the soliloquy attempts to get round the difficulty but it suffers 
from the disadvantage of being a convention; it presents, that is, 
what is really a dialogue in the form of a monologue. When Hamlet 
soliloquizes, we hear a single voice which is supposed to be addressed 
to himself but in fact is heard as addressed to us, the audience, and 
it is impossible not to suspect that he is not disclosing to himself 
what he conceals from others, but only disclosing to us what he 
thinks it is good we should know, and at the same time concealing 
from us what he does not choose to tell us. 

A dialogue requires two voices, but, if it is the inner dialogue of 
human personality that is to be expressed artistically, the two 
characters employed to express it and the relationship between them 
must be of a special kind. The pair must in certain respects be 
similar, i.e., they must be of the same sex, and in others, physical 
and temperamental, polar opposites—identical twins will not do 
because they inevitably raise the question, “Which is the real one?” 
—and they must be inseparable, i.e., the relationship between them 
must be of a kind which is not affected by the passage of time or 
the fluctuations of mood and passion, and which makes it plausible 
that wherever one of them is, whatever he is doing, the other should 
be there too. There is only one relationship which satisfies all these 
conditions, that between master and personal servant. It might be 
objected at this point that the Ego-self relationship is given while 
the master-servant relationship, as defined above, is contractual. 
The objection would be valid if man, like all other finite things, had 
only the proto-history of coming into being and then merely sus- 
taining that being. But man has a real history; having come into 
being, he has then through his choices to become what he is not 
yet, and this he cannot do unless he first chooses himself as he is 
now with all his finite limitations. To reach “the age of consent” 
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means to arrive at the point where the “given” Ego-self relationship 
is changed into a contractual one. Suicide is a breach of contract. 


III 


Crichton: There must always be a master and servants in all civil- 
ised communities, for it is natural, and whatever is 


natural is right. 
Lord Loamshire: It’s very unnatural for me to stand here and allow you 


to talk such nonsense. 
Crichton: Yes, my lord, it is. That is what I have been striving 


to point out to your lordship. 
—-J. M. Barrie, The Admirable Crichton 


Defined abstractly, a master is one who gives orders and a servant 
is one who obeys orders. This characteristic makes the master- 
servant relationship peculiarly suitable as an expression of the inner 
life, so much of which is carried on in imperatives. If a large lady 
carelessly, but not intentionally, treads on my corn during a subway 
rush hour, what goes on in my mind can be expressed dramatically 


as follows: 


SELF: (in whom the physical sensation of pain has become the 
mental passion of anger) : 
“Care for my anger! Do something about it 
CocnITIVE EGO: “You are angry because of the pain caused by this large 
lady who, carelessly but not intentionally, has trodden 
on your corn. If you decide to relieve your feelings, 
you can give her a sharp kick on the ankle without 


> 
. 


being noticed.” 

SELF: “Kick her.” 

SUPER-EGO: (to simplify matters, let us pretend that super-ego and 
conscience are identical. which they are not): 
“Unintentional wrongs must not be avenged. Ladies must 


not be kicked. Control your anger!” 


Lapy: (noticing what she has done): 
“T beg your pardon! I hope I didn’t hurt you.” 
SELF: “Kick her!” 
SUPER-EGO: “Smile! Say ‘Not at all, Madam.’” 
VOLITIONAL EGO: (to the appropriate voluntary muscles) : 
either “Kick her!” 
or “Smile! Say ‘Not at all, Madam!’” 


Of my five “characters,” only one, my cognitive ego, really employs 
the indicative mood. Of the others, my self and my super-ego cannot, 
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either of them, be a servant. Each is a master who is either obeyed 
or disobeyed. Neither can take orders. My body, on the other hand 
(or rather its “voluntary muscles”), can do nothing but what it is 
told; it can never be a master, nor even a servant, only a slave. 
While my volitional ego is always both, a servant in relation to 
either my self or my super-ego and a master in relation to my body. 

The “demands” of reason are not imperative because, although 
it is possible not to listen to them and to forget them, as long as we 
listen and remember, it is impossible to disobey them, and a true 
imperative always implies the possibility of either obeying or dis- 
obeying. In so far as we listen to reason, we are its slaves, not its 
servants. 


IV 


I care for nobody, no, not | 
And nobody cares for me. 
—The Miller of Dee 


But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man, 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be. 
—SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet CXLI 


Because of its double role the volitional ego has two wishes which, 
since the Fall, instead of being dialectically related, have become 
contradictory opposites. On the one hand it wishes to be free of all 
demands made upon it by the self or the conscience or the outer 
world. As Kierkegaard wrote: 


If I had a humble spirit in my service, who, when I asked for a glass of 
water, brought me the world’s costliest wines blended in a chalice, I should 
dismiss him, in order to teach him that pleasure consists not in what I 
enjoy, but in having my own way. 


When Biron, the hero of Love’s Labor Lost, who has hitherto been 
free of passion, finds himself falling in love, he is annoyed. 


This senior junior, giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Sole emperator and great general 

Of trotting paritors (O my little heart) 

And I to be a corporal of his field 

And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop. 
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On the other hand, the same ego wishes to be important, to find its 
existence meaningful, to have a telos, and this telos it can only find 
in something or someone outside itself. To have a telos is to have 
something to obey, to be the servant of. Thus all lovers instinctively 
use the master-servant metaphor. 


MIRANDA: To be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

FERDINAND: My Mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. 

MIRANDA: My husband then? 


FERDINAND: Aye, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom. 


And so, with calculation, speaks every seducer. 


BERTRAM: I prithee do not strive against my vows. 
I was compelled to her, but I love thee 
By love’s own sweet constraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

DIANA: Ay, so you serve us 
Till we serve you. 


To be loved, to be the telos of another, can contribute to the ego’s 
sense of importance, provided that it feels that such giving of love 
is a free act on the part of the other, that the other is not a slave of 
his or her passion. In practice, unfortunately, if there is an erotic 
element present as distinct from philia, most people find it hard to 
believe that another’s love for them is free and not a compulsion, 
unless they happen to reciprocate it. 

Had man not fallen, the wish of his ego for freedom would be 
simply a wish not to find its telos in a false or inferior good, and 
its wish for a telos simply, a longing for the true good, and both 
wishes would be granted. In his fallen state, he oscillates between 
a wish for absolute autonomy, to be as God, and a wish for an idol 
who will take over the whole responsibility for his existence, to be 
an irresponsible slave. The consequence of indulging the first is a 
sense of loneliness and lack of meaning; the consequence of 
indulging the second, a masochistic insistence on being made to 
suffer. John falls in love with Anne who returns his love, is always 
faithful and anxious to please. Proud and self-satisfied, he thinks 
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of my Anne, presently of my wife and finally of my well-being. Anne 
as a real other has ceased to exist for him. He does not suffer in 
any way that he can put his finger on, nevertheless he begins to feel 
bored and lonely. 

George falls in love with Alice who does not return his love, is 
unfaithful and treats him badly. To George she remains Alice, cruel 
but real. He suffers but he is not lonely or bored, for his suffering 
is the proof that another exists to cause it. 

The futility of trying to combine both wishes into one, of trying, 
that is, to have a telos, but to find it within oneself not without, is 
expressed in the myth of Narcissus. Narcissus falls in love with 
his reflection; he wishes to become its servant, but instead his 
reflection insists upon being his slave. 


V 


Das verfluchte Hier 
—GoeETHE, Faust 


Goethe’s Faust is full of great poetry and wise sayings but it is 
not dramatically exciting; like a variety show, it gives us a succession 
of scenes interesting in themselves but without a real continuity; 


one could remove a scene or add a new one without causing any 
radical change in the play. Further, once the Marguerite episode 
is over, it is surprising how little Faust himself actually does; 
Mephisto creates a new situation and Faust tells us what he feels 
about it. I can well imagine that every actor would like to play 
Mephisto, who is always entertaining, but the actor who plays Faust 
has to put up with being ignored whenever Mephisto is on stage. 
Moreover, fron. a histrionic point of view, is there ever any reason 
why he should move instead of standing still and just delivering 
his lines? Is not any movement the actor may think up arbitrary? 
These defects are not, of course, due to any lack of dramatic talent 

in Goethe but to the nature of the Faust myth itself, for the story 
of Faust is precisely the story of a man who refuses to be anyone 
and only wishes to become someone else. Once he has summoned 
Mephisto, the manifestation of possibility without actuality, there is 
nothing left for Faust to represent but the passive consciousness of 
possibilities. When the Spirit of Fire appears to Faust, it says: 

Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, 

Nicht mir. 
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and in an ideal production, Faust and Mephisto should be played 
by identical twins. 
Near the beginning of the play Faust describes his condition: 
Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen; 
Die eine halt, in derber Liebeslust 
Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen; 
Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust 


Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 

This has nothing to do, though he may think it has, with the conflict 
between pleasure and goodness, the kingdom of this world and the 
kingdom of Heaven. Faust’s Welt is the immediate actual moment, 
the actual concrete world now, and his hohe Ahnen the same world 
seen by memory and imagination as possible, as what might have 
been once and may be yet. All value belongs to possibility, the 
actual here and now is valueless, or rather the value it has is the 
feeling of discontent it provokes. When Faust signs his contract 
with Mephisto, the latter says: 

Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst verbinden, 

Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht ruhn; 


Wenn wir uns driiben weider finden, 
So sollst du mir das Gleiche tun. 


to which Faust replies airily: 


Das Driiben kann mich wenig kiimmern 
Schlagst du erst diese Welt zu Triimmern, 
Die andre mag darnach entstehen. 


because he does not believe that Das Driiben, the exhaustion of all 
possibilities, can ever be reached—as, indeed, in the play it never 
is. Faust escapes Mephisto’s clutches because he is careful to define 
the contentment of his last moment in terms of anticipation: 

Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick 

Geniess’ ich jezt den héchsten Augenblick. 
But, though Faust is not damned, it would be nonsense to say that 
he is saved. The angels bearing him to Heaven describe him as 
being in the pupa stage, and to such a condition Judgment has no 
meaning. 

Mephisto describes himself as: 


ein Teil des Teils, der Anfangs alles war, 
Ein Teil der Finsterniss, die sich das Licht gebar 
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as, that is to say, a manifestation of the rejection of all finiteness, 
the desire for existence without the limitation of essence. To the 
spirit that rejects any actuality, the ideal must be the Abgrund, the 
abyss of infinite potentiality, and all creation must be hateful to it. 
So Valéry’s serpent cries out against God: 

Il se fit Celui qui dissipe 


En conséquences son Principe, 
En étoiles son Unité. 


Mephisto describes himself as: 


ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schaft, 


but it is hard to see what good or evil he does to Faust. Through 
his agency or his suggestion, Faust may do a good deal of harm to 
others, but Faust himself is completely unaffected by his acts. He 
passively allows Mephisto to entertain him and is no more changed 
in character by these entertainments than we are by watching the 
play. 

Faust may talk a great deal about the moral dangers of content 
and sloth, but the truth is that his discontent is not a discontent with 
himself but a terror of being bored. What Faust is totally lacking 
in is a sacramental sense,’ a sense that the finite can be a sign for 
the infinite, that the secular can be sanctified; one cannot imagine 
him saying with George Herbert: 


A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


In this lack Faust is a typical modern figure. In earlier ages men 
have been tempted to think that the finite was not a sign for the holy 
but the holy itself, and fell therefore into idolatry and magic. The 
form which the Devil assumed in such periods, therefore, is always 
finite; he appeared as the manifestation of some specific temptation, 
as a beautiful woman, a bag of gold, etc. In our age there are no 


11f Faust holds any theological position, it is pantheist. The pantheist believes that 
the universe is numinous as-a-whole. But a sacramental sign is always some particular 
aspect of the finite, this thing, this act, not the finite-in-general, and it is valid for this 
person, this social group, this historical epoch, not for humanity-in-general. Pansacra- 
mentalism is self-contradictory. 
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idols in the strict sense because we tire of one so quickly and take 
up another that the word cannot apply. Our real, because perma- 
nent, idolatry is an idolatry of possibility. And in such an age the 
Devil appears in the form of Mephisto, in the form, that is, of an 
actor. The point about an actor is that he has no name of his own, 
for his name is Legion. One might say that our age recognized its 
nature on the day when Henry Irving was knighted. 


VI 


Voglio far il gentiluomo 
E non voglio piu servir. 
—Da Ponte, Don Giovanni 


Dein Werk! O thoriges Magd 
—Wacner, Tristan and Isolde 


The man who refuses to be the servant of any telos can only be 
directly represented, like the Miller of Dee, lyrically. He can sing 
his rapture of freedom and indifference, but after that there is 
nothing for him to do but be quiet. In a drama he can only be repre- 
sented indirectly as a man with a telos, indeed a monomania, but 
of such a kind that it is clear that it is an arbitrary choice; nothing 
in his nature and circumstances imposes it on him or biases him 
toward it. Such is Don Giovanni. The telos he chooses is to seduce, 
to “know” every woman in the world. Leporello says of him: 


Non si picca, se sia ricca 
Se sia brutta, se sia bella, 
Purché porti la gonnella. 


A sensual libertine, like the Duke in Rigoletto, cannot see a pretty 
girl, or a girl who is “his type” without trying to seduce her; but 
if a plain elderly woman like Donna Elvira passes by, he cries, “My 
God, what a dragon,” and quickly looks away. That is sensuality, 
and pains should be taken in a production to make it clear why the 
Duke should have fallen into this particular idolization of the finite 
rather than another. The Duke must appear to be the kind of man 
to whom all women will be attracted; he must be extremely good- 
looking, virile, rich, magnificent, a grand seigneur. 

Don Giovanni’s pleasure in seducing women is not sensual but 
arithmetical; his satisfaction lies in adding one more name to his 
list which is kept for him by Leporello. Everything possible, there- 
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fore, should be done to make him as inconspicuous and anonymous 
in appearance as an F. B. I. agent. If he is made handsome, then 
his attraction for women is a bias in his choice, and if he is made 
ugly, then the repulsion he arouses in women is a challenge. He 
should look so neutral that the audience realizes that, so far as any 
finite motive is concerned, he might just as well have chosen to 
collect stamps. The Duke does not need a servant because there is 
no contradiction involved in sensuality or indeed in any idolatry of 
the finite. The idol and the idolater between them can say all there 
is to say. The Duke is the master of his ladies and the slave of his 
sensuality. Any given form of idolatry of the finite is lacking in 
contradiction because such idolatry is itself finite. Whenever we 
find one idol we find others, we find polytheism. We do not have to 
be told so to know that there are times when the Duke is too tired 
or too hungry to look at a pretty girl. For Don Giovanni there are 
no such times, and it is only in conjunction with his servant, as 
Giovanni-Leporello, that he can be understood. 

Don Giovanni is as inconspicuous as a shadow, resolute and fear- 
less in action; Leporello is comically substantial like Falstaff, 
irresolute and cowardly. When, in his opening aria, Leporello sings 
the words quoted at the head of this section, the audience laughs 
because it is obvious that he is lacking in all the qualities of character 
that a master should have. He is no Figaro. But by the end of the 
opera, one begins to suspect that the joke is much funnier than one 
had first thought. Has it not, in fact, been Leporello all along who 
was really the master and Don Giovanni really his servant? It is 
Leporello who keeps the list and if he lost it or forgot to keep it 
up to date or walked off with it, Don Giovanni would have no raison 
d’é:re for existing. It is significant that we never see Don Giovanni 
look at the list himself or show any pleasure in it; only Leporello 
does that: Don Giovanni merely reports the latest name to him. 
Perhaps it should have beer: Leporello who'was carried down alive 
to hell by the Commendatore, leaving poor worn-out Giovanni to 
die in peace. Imagine a Leporello who, in real life, is a rabbity- 
looking, celibate, timid, stupendously learned professor, with the 
finest collection in the world of, say, Trilobites, but in every aspect 
of life outside his field, completely incompetent. Brought up by a 
stern fundamentalist father (Il Commendatore) he went to college 
with the intention of training for the ministry, but there he read 
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Darwin and lost his faith. Will not his daydream version of his 
ideal self be someone very like Don Giovanni? 

It is fortunate for our understanding of the myth of Tristan and 
Isolde that Wagner should have chosen to write an opera about it, 
for the physical demands made by Wagnerian opera defend us, 
quite accidentally, from an illusion which we are likely to fall into 
when reading the medieval legend; the two lovers, for whom nothing 
is of any value but each other, appear on the stage, not as the hand- 
somest of princes and the most beautiful of princesses, not as Tamino 
and Pamina, but as a Wagnerian tenor and soprano in all their 
corseted bulk. When Tamino and Pamina fall mutually in love, 
we see that the instigating cause is the manly beauty of one and the 
womanly beauty of the other. Beauty is a finite quality which time 
will take away; this does not matter in the case of Tamino and 
Pamina because we know that their romantic passion for each other 
has only to be temporary, a natural but not serious preliminary to 
the serious unromantic love of man and wife. But the infinite 
romantic passion of Tristan and Isolde which has no past and no 
future outside itself cannot be generated by a finite quality; it can 
only be generated by finiteness-in-itself against which it protests with 
an infinite passion of rejection. Like Don Giovanni, Tristan and 
Isolde are purely mythical figures in that we never meet them in 
historical existence: we meet promiscuous men like the Duke, but 
never a man who is absolutely indifferent to the physical qualities 
of the women he seduces; we meet romantically passionate engaged 
couples, but never a couple of whom we can say that their romantic 
passion will not and cannot change into married affection or decline 
into indifference. Just as we can say that Don Giovanni might have 
chosen to collect stamps instead of women, so we can say that Tristan 
and Isolde might have fallen in love with two other people; they 
are so indifferent to each other as persons with unique bodies and 
characters that they might just as well—and this is one significance 
of the love potion—have drawn each other’s names out of a hat. A 
life-long romantic idolatry of a real person is possible and occurs 
in life provided that the romance is one-sided, that one party plays 
the Cruel Fair, e.g., Don José and Carmen. For any finite idolatry 
is by definition an asymmetric relation: my idol is that which I make 
responsible for my existence in order that I may have no responsi- 
bility for myself; if it turns round and demands responsibility from 
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me it ceases to be an idol. Again, it is fortunate that the operatic 
medium makes it impossible for Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde to 
consummate their love physically. Wagner may have intended, 
probably did intend, the love duet in the Second Act to stand for 
such a physical consummation, but what we actually see are two 
people singing of how much they desire each other, and consumma- 
tion remains something that is always about to happen but never 
does, and this, whatever Wagner intended, is correct: their mutual 
idolatry is only possible because, while both assert their infinite 
willingness to give themselves to each other, in practice both play 
the Cruel Fair and withhold themselves. Were they to yield, they 
would know something about each other and their relation would 
change into a one-sided idolatry, a mutual affection or a mutual 
indifference. They do not yield because their passion is not for 
each other but for something they hope to obtain by means of each 
other, Nirvana, the primordial unity that made the mistake of 
begetting multiplicity, “der Finsternis die sich das Licht gebar.” 
Just as Don Giovanni is inseparable from his servant Leporello, 
so Tristan and Isolde appear flanked by Brangaene and Kurvenal. 
It is Kurvenal’s mocking references to Morold that make Isolde so 
angry that she decides to poison Tristan and herself, in consequence 
of which Tristan and she are brought together; otherwise he would 
have kept his distance till they landed. It is Brangaene who sub- 
stitutes the love-potion for the death potion so that Tristan and Isolde 
are committed to each other not by their personal decisions but by 
an extraneous factor for which they are not responsible. It is 
Brangaene who tells King Mark about the love-potion so that he is 
willing to forgive the lovers and let them join each other, but tells 
him too late for his decision to be of any practical help. And it is 
Kurvenal’s leaving of his master to greet Isolde that gives Tristan 
the opportunity to cause his death by tearing off his bandages. Kur- 
venal obeys his friend like a slave who has no mind of his own. 


Dem guten Marke 

dienst ich ihm hold, 

wie warst du ihm treuer als Gold! 
Musst’ ich verrathen 

den edlen Herrn, 

wie betrogst du ihn da so gern. 
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Dir nicht eigen, 

einzig mein. 
Tristan tells him, but then points out that Kurvenal has one freedom 
which he, Tristan, can never have. He is not in love. 


Nur—was ich leide, 
das—kannst du nicht leiden. 


As in the case of Don Giovanni and Leporello, one begins to 
wonder who are really master and mistress. Imagine a Kurvenal 
and a Brangaene who in real life are an average respectable lower 
middle-class couple (but with more children than is today usual), 
living in a dingy suburban house. He has a dingy white-collar job 
and has a hard time making both ends meet. She has no maid and 
is busy all day washing the diapers of the latest baby, mending the 
socks of older children, washing up, trying to keep the house decent, 
etc. She has lost any figure and looks she may once have had; he 
is going bald and acquiring a middle-aged spread. Their marriage, 
given their circumstances, is an average one; any romantic passion 
has long ago faded but, though they often get on each other’s nerves, 
they don’t passionately hate each other. A couple, that is, on whom 
the finite bears down with the fullest possible weight, or provides 
the fewest of its satisfactions. Now let them concoct their daydream 
of the ideal love and the ideal world, and something very like the 
passion of Tristan and Isolde will appear, and a world in which 
children, jobs, and food do not exist. His Boss and her husband 
will appear as King Mark, an old beau of hers (to him), and an old 
disreputable drinking crony of his (to her) as Morold, the scandal- 
mongering neighbors next door as Melot. They cannot, however, 
keep the sense of reality out of their dream and make everything 
end happily. They are dreamers but they are sane dreamers, and 
sanity demands that Tristan and Isolde are doomed. 

VII 
The fool will siay 
And let the wise man fly. 
The knave turns fool who runs away, 
The fool, no knave perdy. 
—SHAKESPEARE, King Lear 


According to Renaissance political theory, the King, as the earthly 
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representative of Divine Justice, is above the law which he imposes 
on his subjects. For his subjects the law is a universal, but the 
King who makes the law is an individual who cannot be subject to 
il, since the creator is superior to his creation—a poet, for instance, 
cannot be subordinate to his poem. In general, the Middle Ages had 
thought differently; they held that not even the King could violate 
Natural Law. In English history, the transition from one view to 
the other is marked by Henry the Eighth’s execution of Sir Thomas 
More who, as Lord Chancellor, was the voice of Natural Law and 
the keeper of the King’s Conscience. Both periods believed that, in 
some sense, the King was a divine representative, so that the poli- 
tical question, “Is the King obliged to obey his law?” is really 
the theological question, “Does God have to obey His own laws?” 
The answer given seems to me to depend upon what doctrine of 
God is held, Trinitarian or Unitarian. If the former, then the Middle 
Ages were right, for it implies that obedience is a meaningful term 
when applied to God—The co-equal Son obeys the Father. If the 
latter, then the Renaissance was right, unless the sacramental theory 
of kingship is abandoned, in which case, of course, the problem does 
not arise.” An absolute monarch is a representative of the deist 
God. The Renaissance King, then, is an individual, and the only 
individual, the superman, who is above the law, not subject to the 
universal. If he should do wrong, who can tell him so? Only an 
individual who, like himself, is not subject to the universal because 
he is as below the universal as the King is above it. The fool is 
such an individual because, being deficient in reason, subhuman, 
he has no contact with its demands. The fool, is “simple,” i.e., he 
is not a madman. A madman is someone who was once a normal 
sane man but who, under the stress of emotion, has lost his reason. 
A fool is born a fool and was never anything else; he is, as we say, 
“wanting,” and, whereas a madman is presumed to feel emotions 
like normal men, indeed to feel them more strongly than the normal 
man, the fool is presumed to be without emotions. If, therefore, he 
should happen to utter a truth, it cannot be his utterance, for he 
cannot distinguish between truth and falsehood, and he cannot have 


2Or does it? In recent years we have seen the emergence, and not only in professedly 
totalitarian countries, of something very like a doctrine of the Divine Right of States, 
though the adjective would be indignantly denied by most of its exponents. 
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a personal motive for uttering what, without his knowing it, happens 
to be true, since motive implies emotion and the fool is presumed 
to have none. It can only be the voice of God using him as His 
mouthpiece. God is as far above the superman-King, whose earthly 
representative he is, as the King is above ordinary mortals, so that 
the voice of God is a voice, the only one, which the King must 
admit that it is his duty to obey. Hence the only individual who can 
speak to the King with authority, not as a subject, is the fool. 

The position of the King’s Fool is not an easy one. It is obvious 
that God uses him as a mouthpiece only occasionally, for most of 
the time what he says is patently nonsense, the words of a fool. At 
all moments when he is not divinely inspired but just a fool, he is 
subhuman, not a subject but a slave with no human rights, who may 
be whipped like an animal if he is a nuisance. On the occasions 
when he happens to speak the truth, he cannot, being a fool, say, 
“This time I am not speaking nonsense as I usually do, but the 
truth”; it rests with the King to admit the difference and, since truth 
is often unwelcome and hard to admit, it is not surprising that the 
fool’s life should be a rough one. 


Foot: Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool to lie. 

Lear: An you lie, sirrah, we'll have you whipped. 

Foot: I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are. They'll have me 
whipped for speaking true; thou’lt have me whipped for lying; and 
sometimes I am whipped for holding my peace. I had rather be any 
kind of thing than a fool. And yet, I would not be thee, nuncle. 


It was said above that the cognitive ego never uses the imperative 
mood, always the indicative or the conditional: it does not say, “Do 
such-and-such!”; it says, “Such-and-such is the case. Jf you want 
such-and-such a result, you can obtain it by doing as follows. What 
you want to do, your emotive self can tell you, not I. What you 
ought to do, your conscience can tell you, not I.” Nor can it compel 
the volitional ego to listen to it; the choice of listening or refusing 
to listen lies with the latter. 


Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipped out when Lady the 
brach may stand by the fire and stink. 


We are told that, after Cordelia’s departure for France after Lear’s 
first fatal folly, his first “mad” act, the fool started to pine away. 
After the Third Act, he mysteriously vanishes from the play, and 
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when Lear appears without him, Lear is irremediably mad. At the 
very end, just before his death, Lear suddenly exclaims “And my 
poor fool is hanged!” and it is impossible for the audience to know 
if he is actually referring to the fool or suffering from aphasia and 
meaning to say Cordelia whom we know to have been hanged. 

The fool, that is, seems to stand for Lear’s sense of reality which 
he rejects. Not for his conscience. The fool never speaks to him, as 
Kent does, in the name of morality. It was immoral of Lear to make 
the dowries of his daughters proportionate to their capacity to 
express their affection for their father, but not necessarily mad 
because he (and the audience) has no reason to suppose that Cor- 
delia has any less talent for expressing affection than her sisters. 
Rationally, there is no reason why she should not have surpassed 
them. Her failure in the competition is due to a moral refusal, not 
to a lack of talent. Lear’s reaction to Cordelia’s speech, on the other 
hand, is not immoral but mad because he knows that, in fact, Cor- 
delia loves him and that Goneril and Regan do not. From that 
moment on, his sanity is, so to speak, on the periphery of his being 
instead of at its center, and the dramatic manifestation of this shift 
is the appearance of the fool who stands outside him as a second 


figure and is devoted to Cordelia. As long as passion has not totally 
engulfed him, the fool can appear at his side, laboring “to outjest/ 
His heart struck injuries.” There is still a chance, however faint, 
that he may realize the facts of his situation and be restored to 
sanity. Thus when Lear begins to address the furniture as if it 
were his daughters, the fool remarks: 


I cry you mercy. I took you for a joint-stool. 


In other words, there is still an element of theater in Lear’s behavior, 
as a child will talk to inanimate objects as if they were people, while 
knowing that, in reality, they are nct. But when this chance has 
passed and Lear has descended into madness past recall, there is 
nothing for the fool to represent and he must disappear. 
Frequently the fool makes play with the words “knave” and 
“fool.” A knave is one who disobeys the imperatives of conscience; 
a fool is one who cannot hear or understand them. Though the cog- 
nitive ego is, morally, a “fool” because conscience speaks not to it 
but to the volitional ego, yet the imperative of duty can never be 
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in contradiction to the actual facts of the situation, as the impera- 
tive of passion can be and frequently is. The socratic doctrine that 
to know the good is to will it, that sin is ignorance, is valid if by 
knowing one means listening to what one knows, and by ignorance, 
willful ignorance. If that is what one means, then, though not all 
fools are knaves, all knaves are fools. 


Lear: Dost thou call me fool, boy? 

Foot: All thy other titles thou hast given away; that thou wast born with. 
KenT: This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Foot: No, faith, lords and great men will not let me. If I had a monopoly 


on’t; they would have part of it. 


Ideally, in a stage production, Lear and the fool should be of the 
same physical type; they should both be athletic mesomorphs. The 
difference should be in their respective sizes. Lear should be as 
huge as possible, the fool as tiny. 


VIII 


Body O who shall me deliver whole 
From bonds of this tyrannic soul? 
Which, stretcht upright, impales me so 
That mine own precipice I go... . 


Soul What Magick could me thus confine 
Within another’s grief to pine? 
Where whatsoever it complain, 


I feel, that cannot feel, the pain. ... 
—ANDREW MARVELL 


Valentine Belike, boy, then you are in love; for last morning 
you could not see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed True sir; 1 was in love with my bed. I thank you, 
you swinged me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

—SHAKESPEARE, Two Gentlemen of Verona 


The Tempest, Shakespeare’s last play, is a disquieting work. Like 
the other three comedies of his late period, Pericles, Cymbeline and 
A Winter’s Tale, it is concerned with a wrong done, repentance, 
penance and reconciliation; but, whereas the others all end in a 
blaze of forgiveness and love—“Pardon’s the word to all”—in The 
Tempest both the repentance of the guilty and the pardon of the 
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injured seem more formal than real. Of the former, Alonso is the 
only one who seems genuinely sorry; the repentance of the rest, 
both the courtly characters, Antonio and Sebastian, and the low, 
Trinculo and Stephano, is more the prudent promise of the punished 
and frightened, “I won’t do it again. It doesn’t pay,” than any 
change of heart: and Prospero’s forgiving is more the contemptuous 
pardon of a man who knows that he has his enemies completely at 
his mercy than a heartfelt reconciliation. His attitude to all of them 
is expressed in his final words to Caliban: 


an you look 
To have my pardon trim it handsomely. 


One must admire Prospero because of his talents and his strength; 
one cannot possibly like him. He has the coldness of someone who 
has come to the conclusion that human nature is not worth much, 
that human relations are, at their best, pretty sorry affairs. Even 
toward the innocent young lovers, Ferdinand and Miranda, and their 
“brave new world,” his attitude is one of mistrust so that he has to 
preach them a sermon on the dangers of anticipating their marriage 
vows. One might excuse him if he included himself in his critical 


skepticism but he never does; it never occurs to him that he, too, 
might have erred and be in need of pardon. He says of Caliban: 


born devil on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick, on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost. 


but Shakespeare has written Caliban’s part in such a way that, while 
we have to admit that Caliban is both brutal and corrupt, a “lying 
slave” who can be prevented from doing mischief only “by stripes 
not kindness,” we cannot help feeling that Prospero is largely respon- 
sible for his corruption, and that, in the debate between them, Cali- 
ban has the best of the argument. 

Before Prospero’s arrival, Caliban had the island to himself, 
living there in a state of savage innocence. Prospero attempts to 
educate him, in return for which Caliban shows him all the qualities 
of the isle. The experiment is brought to a halt when Caliban tries 
to rape Miranda, and Prospero abandons any hope of educating him 
further. He does not, however, sever their relation and turn Caliban 
back to the forest; he changes its nature and, instead of trying to 
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treat Caliban as a son, makes him a slave whom he rules by fear. 
This relation is profitable to Prospero: 
as it is 
We cannot miss him. He does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serve us in offices 
That profit us. 


but it is hard to see what profit, material or spiritual, Caliban gets 
out of it. He has lost his savage freedom: 


For I am all the subjects that you have 
Which first was mine own king. 


and he has lost his savage innocence: 


You taught me language and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. 


so that he is vulnerable to further corruption when he comes into 
contact with the civilized vices of Trinculo and Stephano. He is 
hardly to be blamed, then, if he regards the virtues of civilization 
with hatred as responsible for his condition: 
Remember 
First to possess his books, for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am. 


As a biological organism Man is a natural creature subject to 
the necessities of nature; as a being with consciousness and will, 
he is at the same time an historical person with the freedom of the 
spirit. The Tempest seems to me a manichean work, not because it 
shows the relation of Nature to Spirit as one of conflict and hostility, 
which in fallen man it is, but because it puts the blame for this upon 
Nature and makes the Spirit innocent. Such a view is the exact 
opposite of the view expressed by Dante: 


Lo naturale é sempre senza errore 
ma laltro puote errar per male obbietto 
© per poco o per troppo di vigore. 
—Purgatorio XVII 


The natural can never desire too much or too little because the 
natural good is the mean—too much and too little are both painful 
to its natural well-being. The natural, conforming to necessity, cannot 
imagine possibility. The closest it can come to a relation with the 
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possible is as a vague dream; without Prospero, Ariel can only be 
known to Caliban as “sounds and sweet airs that give delight and 
hurt not.” The animals cannot fall because the words of the tempter, 
“Ye shall be as gods,” are in the future tense, and the animals have 
no future tense, for the future tense implies the possibility of doing 
something that has not been done before, and that they cannot 
imagine. 

Man can never know his “nature” because knowing is itself a 
spiritual and historical act; his physical sensations are always accom- 
panied by conscious emotions. It is impossible to remember a phys- 
ical sensation of pleasure or pain, the moment it ceases one cannot 
recall it, and all one remembers is the emotion of happiness or fear 
which accompanied it. On the other hand, a sensory stimulus can 
recall forgotten emotions associated with a previous occurrence of 
the same stimulus, as when Proust eats the cake. 

It is unfortunate that the word “Flesh,” set in contrast to “Spirit,” 
is bound to suggest not what the Gospels and St. Paul intended it 
to mean, the whole physical-historical nature of fallen man, but his 
physical nature alone, a suggestion very welcome to our passion 
for reproving and improving others instead of examining our own 
consciences. For, the more “fleshly” a sin is, the more obviously 
public it is, and the easier to prevent by the application of a purely 
external discipline. Thus the sin of gluttony exists in acts of gluttony, 
in eating, drinking, smoking too much, etc. If a man restrains him- 
self from such excess, or is restrained by others, he ceases to be a 
glutton; the phrase “gluttonous thoughts” apart from gluttonous acts 
is meaningless. 

As Christ’s comment on the commandment indicates, the sin of 
lust is already “unfleshly” to the degree that it is possible to have 
lustful thoughts without lustful deeds, but the former are still 
“fleshly” in that the thinker cannot avoid knowing what they are; 
he may insist that his thoughts are not sinful but he cannot pretend 
that they are not lustful. Further, the relation between thought and 
act is still direct. The thought is the thought of a specific aci. The 
lustful man cannot be a hypocrite to himself except through a 
symbolic transformation of his desires into images which are not 
consciously lustful. But the more “spiritual” the sin, the more 
indirect is the relation between thought and act, and the easier it is 
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to conceal the sin from others and oneself. I have only to watch a 
glutton at the dinner table to see that he is a glutton, but I may 
know someone for a very long time before I realize that he is an 
envious man, for there is no act which is in itself envious; there are 
only acts done in the spirit of envy, and there is often nothing about 
the acts themselves to show that they are done from envy and not 
from love. It is always possible, therefore, for the envious man to 
conceal from himself the fact that he is envious and to believe that 
he is acting from the highest of motives. While in the case of the 
purely spiritual sin of pride there is no “fleshly” element of the 
concrete whatsoever, so that no man, however closely he observe 
others, however strictly he examine himself, can ever know if they 
or he are proud; if he finds traces of any of the other six capital 
sins, he can infer pride, because pride is fallen “spirit-in-itself” and 
the source of all the other sins, but he cannot draw the reverse infer- 
ence and, because he finds no traces of the other six, say categorically 
that he, or another, is not proud. 

If man’s physical nature could speak when his spirit rebukes it 
for its corruption, it would have every right to say, “Well, who taught 
me my bad habits?”; as it is, it has only one form of protest, sick- 
ness; in the end, all it can do is destroy itself in an attempt to murder 
its master. 

Over against Caliban, the embodiment of the natural, stands the 
invisible spirit of imagination, Ariel. (In a stage production, 
Caliban should be as monstrously conspicuous as possible, and, in- 
deed, suggest, as far as decency permits, the phallic. Ariel, on the 
other hand, except when he assumes a specific disguise at Prospero’s 
orders, e.g., when he appears as a harpy, should, ideally, be in- 
visible, a disembodied voice, an ideal which, in these days of micro- 
phones and loud-speakers, should be realizable.) 

Caliban was once innocent but has been corrupted; his initial 
love for Prospero has turned into hatred. The terms “innocent” and 
“corrupt” cannot be applied to Ariel because he is beyond good and 
evil; he can neither love nor hate, he can only play. It was not sinful 
of Eve to imagine the possibiiity of being as a god knowing good 
and evil: her sin lay in desiring to realize that possibility when she 
knew it was forbidden her, and her desire did not come from her 
imagination, for imagination is without desire and is, therefore, in- 
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capable of distinguishing between permitted and forbidden possibil- 
ities; it only knows that they are imaginatively possible. Similarly, 
imagination cannot distinguish the possible from the impossible; to 
it the impossible is a species of the genus possible, not another genus. 
I can perfectly well imagine that I might be a hundred feet high or 
a champion heavyweight boxer, and I do myself no harm in sc 
doing, provided I do so playfully, without desire. I shall, however, 
come to grief if I take the possibility seriously, which I can do in 
two ways. Desiring to become a heavyweight boxer, I may deceive 
myself into thinking that the imaginative possibility is a real pos- 
sibility and waste my life trying to become the boxer I never can 
become. Or, desiring to become a boxer, but realizing that it is, for 
me, impossible, I may refuse to relinquish the desire and turn on 
God and my neighbor in a passion of hatred and rejection because 
I cannot have what I want. So Richard III, to punish existence for 
his misfortune in being born a hunchback, decided to become a 
villain. Imagination is beyond good and evil, but it is only with the 
help of imagination that I can become good or evil. Without imagi- 
nation I remain an innocent animal, unable to become anything but 
what I already am. In order to become what I should become, there- 
fore, I have to put my imagination to work, to limit its playful 
activities, to imagining those possibilities which, for me, are both 
permissible and real; if I allow it to be the master and play exactly 
as it likes, then I shall remain in a dreamlike state of imagining 
everything I might become, without getting round to ever becoming 
anything. But, once imagination has done its work for me to the 
degree that, with its help, I have become what I should become, 
imagination has a right to demand its freedom to play without any 
limitations, for there is no longer any danger that I shall take its 
play seriously. Hence the relation between Prospero and Ariel is 
contractual, and, at the end of the drama, Ariel is released. 

If The Tempest is overpessimistic and manichean, The Magic 
Flute is overoptimistic and pelagian. At the end of the opera a 
double wedding is celebrated; the representative of the spiritual, 
Tamino, finds his happiness in Pamina and has attained wisdom 
while the chorus sing: 


Es seigte die Starke und Krénet zum Lohn. 
Die Schénheit und Weisheit mit ewigen Kron. 
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and, at the same time, the representative of the natural, Papageno 
is rewarded with Papagena, and they sing together: 

Erst einen kleinen Papageno 

Dann eine kleine Papagena 


Dann wieder einen Papageno 
Dann wieder eine Papagena. 


expressing in innocent humility the same attitude which Caliban 
expresses in guilty defiance when Prospero accuses him of having 
tried to rape Miranda, 

O Ho, O ho! Would’t had been done. 


Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 


Tamino obtains his reward because he has had the courage to risk 
his life undergoing the trials of Fire and Water; Papageno obtains 
his because he has had the humility to refuse to risk his life even if 
the refusal will mean that he must remain single. It is as if Caliban, 
when Prospero offered to adopt him and educate him, had replied: 
“Thank you very much, but clothes and speech are not for me; It 
is better I stay in the jungle.” 

According to The Magic Flute, it is possible for nature and spirit 
to coexist in man harmoniously and without conflict, provided both 
keep to themselves and do not interfere with each other, and that, 
further, the natural has the freedom to refuse to be interfered with. 

The greatest of spirit-nature pairs and the most orthodox is, of 
course, Don Quixote—Sancho Panza. Unlike Prospero and Caliban, 
their relationship is harmonious and happy; unlike Tamino and 
Papageno, it is dialectical; each affects the other. Further, both 
they and their relationship are comic; Don Quixote is comically mad, 
Sancho Panza is comically sane, and each finds the other a lovable 
figure of fun, an endless source of diversion. It is this omnipresent 
comedy that makes the book orthodox; present the relationship as 
tragic and the conclusion is manichean, present either or both of the 
characters as serious, and the conclusion is pagan or pelagian. The 
man who takes seriously the command of Christ to take up his cross 
and follow Him must, if he is serious, see himself as a comic figure, 
for he is not the Christ, only an ordinary man, yet he believes that 
the command, “Be ye perfect,” is seriously addressed to himself. 
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Worldly “sanity” will say, “I am not Christ, only an ordinary man. 
For me to think that I can become perfect would be madness. There- 
fore, the command cannot seriously be addressed to me.” The other 
can only say, “It is madness for me to attempt to obey the command, 
for it seems impossible, nevertheless, since I believe it is addressed 
to me, I must believe that it is possible”; in proportion as he takes 
the command seriously, that is, he will see himself as a comic figure. 
To take himself seriously would mean that he thought of himself, 
not as an ordinary man, but as Christ. 

For Christ is not a model to be imitated, like Hector, or Aristotle’s 
megalopsych, but the Way to be followed. If a man thinks that the 
megalopsych is a: desirable model, all he has to do is to read up how 
the megalopsych behaves and imitate him, e.g., he will be careful, 
when walking, not to swing his arms. 

But the Way cannot be imitated, only followed; a Christian who 
is faced with a moral problem cannot look up the answer in the 
Gospels. If someone, for instance, were to let his hair and beard 
grow till he looked like some popular pious picture of Christ, put on 
a white linen robe and ride into town on a donkey, we should know 
at once that he was either a madman or a fake. At first sight Don 
Quixote’s madness seems to be of this kind. He believes that the 
world of the Romances is the real world and that, to be a knight- 
errant, all he has to do is imitate the Romances exactly. Like Lear 
he cannot distinguish imaginative possibilities from actualities and 
treats analogies as identities; Lear thinks a stool is his daughter, 
Don Quixote thinks windmills are giants, but their manias are not 
really the same. Lear might be said to be suffering from worldly 
madness. The worldly man goes mad when the actual state of affairs 
becomes too intolerable for his amour-propre to accept; Lear cannot 
face the fact that he is no longer a man of power or that he has 
brought his present situation upon himself by his unjust competition. 
Don Quixote’s madness, on the other hand, might be called holy 
madness, for amour-propre has nothing to do with his delusions. 
If his madness were of Lear’s kind, then, in addition to believing 
that he must imitate the knight-errants of old, he would have en- 
dowed himself in his imagination with all their gifts, e.g., with the 
youth and strength of Amadis de Gaul: but he does nothing of the 
kind; he knows that he is past fifty and penniless, nevertheless, he 
believes he is called to be a knight-errant. The knight-errant sets out 
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to win glory by doing great deeds and to win the love of his lady, 
and whatever trials and defeats he may suffer on the way, in the end 
he triumphs. Don Quixote, however, fails totally; he accomplishes 
nothing, he does not win his lady, and, as if that were not ignomini- 
ous enough, what he does win is a parody of what a knight-errant 
is supposed to win, for he does, in fact, become famous and ad- 
mired—as a madman. If his were a worldly madness, amour-propre 
would demand that he add to his other delusions the delusion of 
having succeeded, the delusion that the welcome he receives every- 
where is due to the fame of his great deeds (a delusion which his 
audience do everything to encourage), but Don Quixote is perfectly 
well aware that he has failed to do anything which he set out to do. 

At the opposite pole to madness stands philistine realism. Mad- 
ness says, “Windmills are giants”; philistine realism says, ““Wind- 
mills are only windmills; giants are only giants,” and then adds, 
“Windmills really exist because they provide me with flour; giants 
are imaginary and do not exist because they provide me with noth- 
ing.” (A student of psychoanalysis who says, “Windmills and giants 
are only phallic symbols,” is both philistine and mad.) Madness 
confuses analogies with identities, philistine realism refuses to 
recognize analogies and only admits identities; neither can say, 
“Windmills are like giants.” 

At first sight Sancho Panza seems a philistine realist. “I go,” he 
says, “with a great desire to make money”; it may seem to the reader 
hardly “realistic” of Sancho Panza to believe that he will gain a 
penny, far less an island governorship, by following Don Quixote, 
but is not the philistine realist who believes in nothing but material 
satisfactions precisely the type to whom it is easiest to sell a non- 
existent gold mine? 

The sign that Sancho Panza is not a philistine but a “holy” realist 
is the persistence of his hope of getting something when he has 
realized that his master is mad. It is as if a man who had been sold 
a nonexistent gold mine continued to believe in its existence after 
he had discovered that the seller was a crook. It is clear that, what- 
ever Sancho Panza may say, his motives for following his master are 
love of his master and that equally unrealistic of motives, love of 
adventure for its own sake, a poetic love of fun. Just as Don Quixote 
wins fame, but fame as a madman, so Sancho Panza actually be- 
comes the Governor of an island, but as a practical joke; as Governor 
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he obtains none of the material rewards which a philistine would 
hope for, yet he enjoys himself enormously. Sancho Panza is a 
realist in that it is always the actual world, the immediate moment, 
which he enjoys, not an imaginary world or an anticipated future, 
but a “holy” realist in that he enjoys the actual and immediate for 
its own sake, not for any material satisfactions it provides. 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are both inveterate quoters: what 
the Romances are to the one, proverbs are to the other. A Romance 
is a history, feigned or real. It recounts a series of unique and 
extraordinary events which have, or are purported to have, hap- 
pened in the past. The source of interest is in the events themselves, 
not in the literary style in which they are narrated; as long as the 
reader learns what happened, it is a matter of indifference to him 
whether the style is imaginative or banal. A proverb has nothing 
to do with history for it states, or claims to state, a truth which is 
valid at all times. The content of “A stitch in time saves nine” be- 
longs to the same class as a statement of empirical science like 
“bodies attract each other in direct proportion to their masses.” The 
interest of a proverb, therefore, lies not in its content but in the 
unique way in which that content is expressed; the content is always 


banal because it is a statement of empirical science, and a scientific 


statement which was not banal would not be true. 

Proverbs belong to the natural world where the Model and imita- 
tion of the Model are valid concepts. A proverb tells one exactly 
what one should do or avoid doing whenever the situation comes up 
to which it applies: if the situation comes up the proverb applies 
exactly; if it does not come up, the proverb does not apply at all. 
Romances, as we have seen, belong to the historical world of the 
spirit, where the Model is replaced by the Way, and imitation by 
following. But in man, these two worlds are not separate but dia- 
lectically related; the proverb, as an expression of the natural, ad- 
mits its relation to the historical by its valuation of style; the 
romance, as an, expression of the historical, admits its relation to the 
natural by its indifference to style. 

Don Quixote’s lack of illusions about his own powers is a sign 
that his madness is not worldly but holy, a forsaking of the world 
to follow, but without Sancho Panza it would not be Christian. For 
his madness to be Christian, he must have a neighbor, someone other 
than himself about whom he has no delusions but loves as himself. 
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Without Sancho Panza, Don Quixote would be without neighbors, 
and the kind of religion implied would be one in which love of God 
was not only possible without but also incompatible with love of one’s 
neighbor. 


IX 


He that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. 

—Luke, XXII 
che per quanti si dice pii li nostro 
tanto possiede piit di ben ciascuno. 

—Dante, Purgatorio, XV 


When a lover tells his beloved that she is his mistress and that he 
desires to be her servant, what he is trying, honestly or hypocriti- 
cally, to say is something as follows: “As you know, I find you 
beautiful, an object of desire. I know that for true love such desire 
is not enough; I must also love you, not as an object of my desire, 
but as you are in yourself; I must desire your self-fulfillment. I 
cannot know you as you are nor prove that I desire your self-fulfill- 
ment, unless you tell me what you want and allow me to try and give 
it to you.” 

The proverb, “No man is a hero to his own valet,” does not mean 
that no valet admires his master, but that a valet knows his master 
as he really is, admirable or contemptible, because it is a valet’s 
job to supply the wants of his master, and, if you know what some- 
body wants, you know what he is like. It is possible for a master 
to have not the faintest inkling of what his servant is really like— 
unless his servant loves him, it is certain that he never will—but it 
is impossible for a servant, whether he be friendly, hostile or in- 
different, not to know exactly what his master is like, for the latter 
reveals himself every time he gives an order. 

To illustrate the use of the master-servant relationship as a parable 
of agapé, I will take two examples from books which are net great 
works of art but for that very reason present the parable in a clear, 
simplified form, Round the World in Eighty Days by Jules Verne 
and the Jeeves series by P. G. Wodehouse. 

Mr. Fogg, as Jules Verne depicts him in his opening chapter, is 
a kind of stoic saint. He is a bachelor with ample private means 
and does no work, but he is never idle and has no vices; he plays 
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whist at his club every evening but never more or less than the same 
number of hands, and, when he wins, he gives the money to charity. 
He knows all about the world for he is a religious reader of the 
newspapers, but he takes no part in its affairs; he has no friends and 
no enemies; he has never been known to show emotion of any kind; 
he seems to live “outside of any social relation.” If “apathy” in the 
stoic sense is the highest virtue, then Fogg is a saint. His most 
striking trait, however, is one which seems to have been unknown 
in Classical times, a ritual mania about the exact time, an idolatry 
of the clock—his own tells the second, the minute, the hour, the 
day, the month and the year. He not only does exactly the same 
thing every day, but at exactly the same moment. Classical authors 
like Theophrastus have described very accurately most character- 
ological types, but none of them, so far as I know, has described 
The Punctual Man (the type to which I personally belong), which 
cannot tell if it is hungry unless it first looks at the clock. It was 
never said in praise of any Caesar, for instance, that he made what- 
ever was the Roman equivalent for trains run on time. I have heard 
it suggested that the first punctual people in history were the monks 
—at their Office hours. It is certain at least that the first serious 
analysis of the human experience of time was undertaken by St. 
Augustine, and that the notion of punctuality, of action at an exact 
moment, depends on drawing a distinction between natural and 
historical time which Christianity encouraged if it did not invent.’ 
By and large, at least, the ancients thought of time either as 
oscillating to and fro like a pendulum or as moving round and round 
like a wheel, and the notion of historical time moving in an ir- 
reversible unilateral direction was strange to them. Both oscillation 
and cyclical movement provide a notion of change, but of change 
for-a-time; this for-a-time may be a long time—the pendulum may 
oscillate or the wheel revolve very slowly—but sooner or later all 
events reoccur: there is no place for a notion of absolute novelty, of 
a unique event which occurs once and for all at a particular nioment 
in time. This latter notion cznnot be derived" from our objective 
experience of the outside world—all the movements we can see there 
are either oscillatory or cyclical—but only form our subjective 


8The Greek notion of kairos, the propitious moment for doing something, contained 
the seed of the notion of punctuality, but the seed did not flower. 
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inner experience of time in such phenomena as memory and antici- 
pation. 

So long as we think of it objectively, time is Fate or Chance, the 
factor in our lives for which we are not responsible, and about which 
we can do nothing; but when we begin to think of it subjectively, we 
feel responsible for our time, and the notion of punctuality arises. 
In training himself to be superior to circumstance, the ancient stoic 
would discipline his passions because he knew what a threat they 
could be to the apathy he sought to acquire, but it would not occur 
to him to discipline his time, because he was unaware that it was 
his. A modern stoic like Mr. Fogg knows that the surest way to 
discipline passion is to discipline time: decide what you want or 
ought to do during the day, then always do it at exactly the same 
moment every day, and passion will give you no trouble. 

Mr. Fogg has been so successful with himself that he is suffering 
from hybris; he is convinced that nothing can happen to him which 
he has not foreseen. Others, it is true, are often unreliable, but the 
moment he finds them so, he severs relations with them. On the 
morning when the story opens, he has just dismissed his servant for 
bringing him his shaving water at a temperature of 84° instead of 
the proper 86° and is looking for a new one. His conception of the 
just relation between master and servant is that the former must 
issue orders which are absolutely clear and unchanging—the master 
has no right to puzzle his servant or surprise him with an order for 
which he is not prepared—and the latter must carry them out as 
impersonally and efficiently as a machine—one slip and he is fired. 
The last thing he looks for in a servant or, for that matter, in anyone 
else is a personal friend. 

On the same morning Passpartout has given notice to Lord Longs- 
ferry because he cannot endure to work in a chaotic household 
where the master is “brought home too frequently on the shoulders 
of policemen.” Himself a sanguine, mercurial character, what he 
seeks in a master is the very opposite of what he would seek in a 
friend. He wishes his relation to his master to be formal and im- 
personal; in a master, therefore, he seeks his opposite, the phleg- 
matic character. His ideal of the master-servant relation happens, 
therefore, to coincide with Fogg’s, and to the mutual satisfaction of 
both, he is interviewed and engaged. 
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But that evening the unforeseen happens, the bet which is to 
send them both off round the world. It is his hybris which tempts 
Mr. Fogg into making the bet; he is so convinced that nothing un- 
foreseen can occur which he cannot control that he cannot allow his 
club mates to challenge this conviction without taking up the chal- 
lenge. Further unknown to him, by a chance accident which he 
could not possibly have foreseen, a bank robbery has just been com- 
mitted, and the description of the thief given to the police plus his 
sudden departure from England have put him under suspicion. Off 
go Mr. Fogg and Passpartout, then, pursued by the detective Fix. In 
the boat train Passpartout suddenly remembers that in the haste of 
packing he has left the gas fire burning in his bedroom. Fogg does 
not utter a word of reproach but merely remarks that it will burn 
at Passpartout’s expense till they return. Mr. Fogg is still the stoic 
with the stoic conception of justice operating as impersonally and 
inexorably as the laws of nature. It is a fact that it was Passpartout, 
not he, who forgot to turn off the gas; the hurry caused by his own 
sudden decision may have made it difficult for Passpartout to remem- 
ber, but it did not make it impossible: therefore, Passpartout is re- 
sponsible for his forgetfulness and must pay the price. 

Then in India the decisive moment arrives: they run into prepara- 
tions for a suttee, against her will, of a beautiful young widow, 
Aoode. For the first time in his life, apparently, Mr. Fogg is con- 
fronted personally with human injustice and suffering, and a moral 
choice. If, like the priest and the levite, he passes by on the other 
side, he will catch the boat at Calcutta and win his bet with ease; if 
he attempts to save her, he will miss his boat and run a serious risk 
of losing his bet. Abandoning his stoic apathy, he chooses the second 
alternative, and from that moment on his relationship with Pass- 
partout ceases to be impersonal; philia is felt by both. Moreover, he 
discovers that Passpartout has capacities which his normal duties as 
a servant would never have revealed, but which in this emergency 
situation are particularly valuable because Mr. Fogg himself is with- 
out them. But for Passpartout’s capacity for improvisation and act- 
ing which allow him successfully to substitute himself for the corpse 
on the funeral pyre, Aoode would never have been saved. Hitherto, 
Mr. Fogg has always believed that there was nothing of importance 
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anyone else could do which he could not do as well or better him- 
self; for the first time in his life he abandons that belief. 

Hitherto, Passpartout has thought of his master as an unfeeling 
automaton, just, but incapable of generosity or self-sacrifice; had he 
not had this unexpected revelation, he would certainly have betrayed 
Mr. Fogg to Fix, for the detective succeeds in convincing him that 
his master is a bank-robber, and, according to the stoic notion of 
impersonal justice which Mr. Fogg had seemed to exemplify, that 
would be his duty, but having seen him act personally, Passpartout 
refuses to assist impersonal justice. 

Later, when the Trans-American express is attacked by Indians, it 
is Passpartout’s athletic ability, a quality irrelevant to a servant’s 
normal duties, which saves the lives of Mr. Fogg and Aoode at the 
risk of his own, for he is captured by the Indians. In such an act 
the whole contractual master-servant relation is transcended; that one 
party shall undertake to sacrifice his life for the other cannot be a 
clause in any contract. The only possible repayment is a similar 
act, and Mr. Fogg lets the relief train go without him, sacrificing 
what may well be his last chance of winning his bet, and goes back 
at the risk of his life to rescue Passpartout. 

Like Mr. Fogg, Bertie Wooster is a bachelor with private means 
who does no work, but there all resemblance ceases. Nobody could 
possibly be less of a stoic than the latter. If he has no vices it is be- 
cause his desires are too vague and too fleeting for him to settle down 
to one. Hardly a week passes without Bertie Wooster thinking he has 
at last met The Girl; for a week he imagines he is her Tristan, but 
the next week he has forgotten her as completely as Don Giovanni 
forgets; besides, nothing ever happens. It is nowhere suggested that 
he owned a watch or that, if he did, he could tell the time by it. By 
any worldly moral standard he is a footler whose existence is of no 
importance to anybody. Yet it is Bertie Wooster who has the in- 
comparable Jeeves for his servant. Jeeves could any day find a 
richer master or a place with less arduous duties, yet it is Bertie 
Wooster whom he chooses to serve. The lucky Simpleton is a com- 
mon folk-tale hero; for example, the Third Son who succeeds in the 
Quest appears, in comparison with his two elder brothers, the least 
talented, but his ambition to succeed is equal to theirs. He sets out 
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bravely into the unknown, and unexpectedly triumphs. But Bertie 
Wooster is without any ambition whatsoever and does not lift a finger 
to help himself, yet he is rewarded with what, for him, is even better 
than a beautiful Princess, the perfect omniscient nanny who does 
everything for him and keeps him out of trouble without, however, 
ever trying, as most nannies will, to educate and improve him. 


—I say, Jeeves, a man I met at the club last night told me to put my shirt 
on Privateer for the two o’clock race this afternoon. How about it? 

—TI should not advocate it, sir. The stable is not sanguine. 

—Talking of shirts, have those mauve ones I ordered arrived yet? 

—Yes, sir. I sent them back. 

—Sent them back? 

—yYes, sir. They would not have become you. 


The Quest Hero often encounters an old beggar or an animal who 
offers him advice: if, too proud to imagine that such an apparently 
inferior creature could have anything to tell him, he ignores the ad- 
vice, it has fatal consequences; if he is humble enough to listen and 
obey, then, thanks to their help, he achieves his goal. But, however 
humble he may be, he still has the dream of becoming a hero; he 
may be humble enough to take advice from what seem to be his 
inferiors, but he is convinced that, potentially, he is a superior 
person, a prince-to-be. Bertie Wooster, on the other hand, not only 
knows that he is a person of no account, but also never expects to 
become anything else; till his dying day he will remain, he knows, 
a footler who requires a nanny; yet, at the same time, he is totally 
without envy of others who are or may become of some account. He 
has, in fact, that rarest of virtues, humility, and so he is blessed: it is 
he and no other who has for his servant the god-like Jeeves. 


—All the other great men of the age are simply in the crowd, watching you 
go by. 
—Thank you very much, sir. I endeavor to give satisfaction. 


So speaks comically—and in what other mode than the comic could 
it on earth truthfully speak?—the voice of Agapé, of Holy Love. 
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REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY 
PHILOSOPHY IN 1953 


JAMES COLLINS 





1. The Great Transition 


AUGUSTINE To GALILEO. The History of Science a.p. 400-1650. By A. C. 
Crombie. London: Falcon Press. Pp. xv, 436. $9.00. 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE AND THE ORIGINS OF EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, 1100- 
1700. By A. C. Crombie. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. ix, 
369. $7.00. 

THE Division AND METHODS OF THE SCIENCES. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by Armand Maurer, C.S.B. 
Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. Pp. xxxvi, 96. 

TruTH. Volume II: Questions X-XX. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Trans- 
lated by James V. McGlynn, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
Pp. xi, 463. $7.00. 

THe Meaninc oF Existence. A Metaphysical Enquiry. By Dom Mark 
Pontifex and Dom Illtyd Trethowan. New York: Longmans, Green. Pp. 
vii, 179. $2.75. 

A History oF PutLosopuy. Volume III: Ockham to Suarez. By Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. ix, 479. $5.00. 

NATURAL Ricut anp History. By Leo Strauss. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 327. $5.00. 

Altogether special importance attaches to the two volumes by A. C. Crom- 
bie, the Australian Catholic scholar who is now teaching the history and 
philosophy of science in University College, London, and editing the British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science. He has done what many people 
thought to be impossible of accomplishment: written a concise but compre- 
hensive history of the scientific developments during the Middle Ages. His 
Augustine to Galileo is based upon first-hand acquaintance with the vast 
manuscript sources, as well as a firm grasp of the many specialized mono- 
graphs by modern scholars. The result is a lively pioneering book, which 
throws a solid bridge across the chasm separating the histories of ancient 
and modern science. Henceforth, there is no excuse for dismissing the 
medieval period with some vague words about the eclipse of scientific 
studies. Crombie has presented the data in readily accessible form and in 
sufficient detail to show the steady progress of both the theoretical and the 
applied sciences during these centuries. 

A background chapter describes the state of scientific thought previous 
to the twelfth-century renaissance. There follows a masterly synthetic account 
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of the reception of Arabian science into the Christian West. A key chapter 
of 100 pages analyzes the thirteenth-century scientific contributions in the 
fields of astronomy and cosmology, meteorology and optics, mechanics and 
magnetism, geology, chemistry and biology (including botany, embryology 
and human anatomy). Along with these theoretical advances, Crombie 
devotes a separate chapter to the technical developments in agriculture, 
industry, navigation, industrial chemistry and medicine. Of special philo- 
sophical importance are the two concluding chapters, which report on the 
latest research into the later medieval criticism of Aristotelian mechanics 
and the transition to the modern mechanical views of Galileo and Newton. 
The central conclusion emerging from this study is formulated as follows: 
The experimental science that was to reach maturity only in the early 17th century 
developed in a tradition that was different from either the Greek or the Arabic. It 
owes its origin to the marriage of the manual habits of technics with the rational habits 
of logic and mathematics that took place in 13th-century Christendom. It was nursed 
in 13th- and 14th-century Oxford, Paris and Germany; it grew up in 15th- and 16th- 
century Italy; it burst from the constraining hands of its late scholastic guardians in 
the 17th century and conquered all Europe. . . . The thorough-going conception of 


natural science as a matter of experiment as well as of mathematics, may well be 
considered the chief advance made by the medieval Latin Christians over the Greeks 


and Arabs. 

A test case of this thesis is provided in Crombie’s book on Robert Grosse- 
teste, first Chancellor of Oxford University and Bishop of Lincoln, who was 
largely responsible for the scientific orientation of the Franciscan scholars 
at Oxford. In his methodology, a synthesis was made of induction, experi- 
ment and mathematical demonstration. Crombie also gives a minute analysis 
of the scientific work done at Oxford and Paris on magnetism, the rainbow, 
light and color. Taken together with his account of late medieval research 
on projectiles and dynamics, the evidence is now in English for appreciating 
the medieval foundations of the experimental method of Galileo and Newton. 
The proper originality of the latter thinkers in regard to new mathematical 
techniques and observational instruments can also be seen in_ better 
perspective. 

A useful comparison could be made between Crombie’s sober findings 
and the descriptions furnished by Filmer Northrop in his influential The 
Meeting of East and West, chapter seven, on “Roman Catholic Culture and 
Greek Science.” Northrop pictured medieval philosophy and theology as 
being intrinsically dependent upon Aristoteliar, science, which was the 
unchallenged medieval interpretation ,of nature and which was suddenly 
swept away by Galileo. But Crombie’s researches show that there was no 
homogeneous scientific Aristotelianism accepted unquestioningly by the 
medieval mind. In the thirteenth century, Ptolemy’s astronomy was pre- 
ferred to Aristotle’s precisely because it was more faithful to observed events. 
Yet its hypothetical, corrigible and transitory character was also clearly 
recognized. There was vigorous, articulate criticism of Aristotle’s views on 
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projectiles and qualities, because they did not measure up to the more rigor- 
ous standards of experiment and mathematical analysis which Grosseteste 
and his successors were developing. It was precisely within this medieval 
framework that many of the basic conceptions of modern scientific method 
were worked out. Yet, as Crombie observes, the Scholastics of the crucial 
centuries of transition did not put the new methods into sufficiently wide- 
spread practice. They permitted a gap to develop between their own interests 
and scientific methodology, so that they came to lose confidence in methods 
which grew directly out of the sounder developments of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

The basic Thomistic doctrine on the division and methods of the sciences 
is presented in Father Maurer’s excellent new translation of the Commentary 
on the De Trinitate of Boethius, questions V and VI. The English transla- 
tion is based upon Wyser’s edition of the autograph manuscript, thus 
enabling us to follow the cardinal distinction between the physical abstraction 
of the whole, the mathematical abstraction of the form, and the metaphysi- 
cal judgment of separation. In an appendix, some further texts are given 
about the division of the sciences, the nature of metaphysics, and the order 
of learning the sciences. The editor also contributes a general introduction 
to these problems and some helpful footnotes, which clarify the text, locate 
citations more precisely and direct the reader to pertinent secondary studies. 
This publication may renew interest in questions of methodology and the 
division of the sciences which held a major place in Scholastic writings 
before the nineteenth century. Although Maurer speaks about the modern 
“revolt against mediaeval physics,” further study of both St. Thomas and 
medieval science may open up another way of viewing the development of 
modern science. Another problem concerns the relation between abstraction 
and analogy. Cajetan’s doctrine on total and formal abstraction does not 
seem to have taken sufficient account of the distinctive character of metaphy- 
sical separation and hence of the properly Thomistic foundation for the 
analogy of being. Fortunately, an English translation is now available of 
Cajetan’s classical treatise: The Analogy of Names, literally translated and 
annotated by Edward A. Bushinski, C.S.Sp., in collaboration with Henry J. 
Koren, C.S.Sp. (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press. Pp. x, 93. $2.25). 
The translation includes the brief response oa The Concept of Being, as 
well as numerous footnete quotations of other texts in Cajetan. The essential 
continuity between St. Thomas and Cajetan on the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality is defended against the attack of Father Descoqs. ‘ 

The second volume of the West 3aden translation of St. Thomas’ De 
Veritate continues to maintain the excellence of the first volume (mentioned 
in the 1952 survey). The questions included here (X-XX) consider how 
truth is found in man. Some of the issues are primarily theological, such 
as the discussion of what the soul of Christ knows, the nature of faith, 
prophecy and rapture. Aquinas’ preoccupation with the Augustinian tradi- 
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tion is evident in his effort to accommodate the distinction between higher 
and lower reason within his own theory of faculties, and to reconcile the 
Trinitarian approach to the human mind with his psychological principles 
about the soul and its powers. The two questions on synderesis and con- 
science indicate the practical, ethical aspects of truth at the human level. 
In our age, which prides itself upon the values of freedom and personality 
and yet which terrorizes men for standing fast by their convictions, it is 
salutary to read the courageous analysis of false conscience. St. Thomas 
shows an intense concern for the inner rectitude of the individual’s motive 
in attempting to judge properly about a course of action. He observes that 
one who believes his conscience to be correct or in harmony with God’s 
law (even though it is really in disconformity) is bound, strictly speaking, 
by a correct conscience and only accidentally by a false conscience. A 
humane community is one that tries to safeguard and promote the common 
weal, while yet respecting the inviolable interior zone where a man regards 
his conscience as a command of God. 

To the Augustinian argument that no one can think that God does not 
exist, since He is truth itself and one cannot think truth not to exist, St. 
Thomas makes this reply: 

Truth is based on being. Hence, as it is self-evident that being exists in general, 

so it is also self-evident that truth exists. However, that there is a first being which 
is the cause of every being is not immediately evident to us until it is accepted on 
faith or proved by a demonstration. Consequently, neither is it self-evident that the 
truth of all things derives from some first truth. 
Although they claim to hold a view akin to that of St. Thomas, Dom Ponti- 
fex and Dom Trethowan seek to revive the Anselmian argument for God’s 
existence. They do so by reducing the distinction between essence and 
existence to a purely conceptual one. By existence, they mean the assertibil- 
ity of an object of knowledge. Since whatever we know is also an object 
of assertion, it follows that every essence has some sort of existence. What 
permits us to make the assertion of being about an object is the seen relation 
of dependence of that object either upon our own mind (logical existence) 
or upon some external causal source (real existence). Thus existence is 
nothing more than the essence itself, viewed under the aspect of its absolute 
dependence upon, and passivity toward, its active causal source. As soon 
as we penetrate to the meaning of finite existence as such, we can see that 
all finite existents are really related to a creative source: God or the perfect, 
purely actual existent. 

Two circumstances seem to have forced the authors into this position. The 
first is their feeling of dissatisfaction with the explanations of essence and 
existence given by Gredt, Garrigou-Lagrange and Copleston. They cannot 
see how the essence is a potential something, acted upon by existence as 
an actual something, or why God should create two elements: a receptive 
essence and an activating existence. But the authors do not make an indepen- 
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dent study of the text of St. Thomas himself on this doctrine. He makes 
it unmistakably clear that existence does not perfect essence after the manner 
of an extrinsic efficient cause, since each is not a “something” but an intrin- 
sic principle of being. Furthermore, the Thomistic teaching is that the term 
of creation is neither of the intrinsic principles as such but the composite 
being itself. The second determining circumstance is the statement of St. 
Thomas that the truth about God’s existence can be demonstrated from 
effects. The authors object that one can take effects as a point of departure 
only on condition that the reference to a transcendent cause is already 
included in our notion of the finite thing. This is a genuine problem and 
calls for further clarification. However, St. Thomas himself is usually care- 
ful to state only that the demonstration begins with “effects,” not with 
“His [God’s] effects.” What the authors have not done is to examine the 
grounds upon which we can regard beings precisely as effects or caused 
beings. For Aquinas, this involves the connection between participated and 
caused being. But the fact of participated and caused being can be estab- 
lished within the finite order itseif, without assuming the actual existence 
of an unparticipated first cause of beings. That is why the Thomistic point 
of departure is an existent finite being, whereas the point of departure for 
these authors is an essence passively related to an active source. The latter 
position supposes a purely relational view of existence, which can never 
serve as the ultimate act in and of a finite being. 

What Crombie does for the transition in the history of science, the third 
volume of Father Copleston’s History of Philosophy does for the philosophi- 
cal transition. It took considerable courage to devote a separate volume 
to the period from 1300 to 1600, both because the speculations during these 
centuries are still largely uncharted and fiercely disputed and also because 
it presents a challenge to the conventional divisions of the history of philos- 
ophy. The dominant figures are Ockham at the beginning and Suarez at 
the end of this transitional age. Copleston acknowledges a special debt to 
Father Boehner in regard to Ockham, although he does not always follow 
Boehner’s interpretations. Numerous misconceptions about Ockham’s extreme 
nominalism, skepticism and antipapalism are removed. Similarly, Nicholas 
of Autrecourt is shown to be something other than a Humean phenomenalist 
avant la lettre. One gets the impression, however, that the author is most 
at home with Suarez. Criticism is almost completely absent from his chap- 
ters on Suarez, and for once the author refuses to state his own position, 
especially concerning the nature of the distinction’ between essence and 
existence. An extremely conciliatory view is taken of the relations between 
Thomas and Suarez, and the latter is warmly defended against the charges 
of unsystematic eclecticism and essentialism. Retroactively, Copleston’s posi- 
tion here should be kept in mind in rereading his exposition of Thomism, in 
the second volume. 

The history is divided into three parts: fourteenth-century Scholasticism, 
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Renaissance philosophy and the Scholasticism of the Renaissance period. 
Thus the systems of Cusanus, Bruno, Bacon and Galileo are nestled between 
the twin peaks of Ockhamism and Spanish Scholasticism. In this fresh per- 
spective, some old facts take on new meaning. For instance, fruitful com- 
parisons can now be made between the speculative mysticism of the German 
Dominicans and the new philosophies of nature being propounded in Italy 
and Germany. A similar comparison is facilitated between the fourteenth- 
century scientific movement and the growth of Renaissance science. Francis 
Bacon is reduced to the status of a relatively minor figure within the 
Renaissance philosophico-scientific context. Above all, the continuity of 
political philosophy from Ockham and Marsilius of Padua to Machiavelli 
and Hooker, Bodin and Grotius, can be better appreciated. The only current 
of thought which gets out of focus is the skeptical movement, which is 
underplayed. Perhaps the author will return to the theme of skepticism and 
free-thinking in his next volume; it is certainly essential for understanding 
the age of Descartes. 

A striking illustration of how seriously an omission of these transitional 
centuries may handicap one’s evaluation of the modern world is provided 
by Professor Strauss’s otherwise outstanding work. His historical analysis 
of doctrines on natural right culminates in a decisive contrast between the 
Thomistic theory and the new views of Hobbes and Locke. Strauss forth- 
rightly declares his preference for the Thomistic teaching on natural law 
and underlines the criticism of the modern views at the hands of Rousseau, 
Burke and Nietzsche. But in passing directly from Aquinas to Hobbes and 
Locke, he fails to point out the medieval antecedents of the typically modern 
standpoint on natural law. Behind the Hobbesian conception of the inde- 
structible individual and the irresistible state lay three centuries of political 
speculation. This period saw the rise of the voluntarist and subjective 
notion of right, together with a tendency to absolutize civil power. The 
argument of the book would have been historically strengthened and doc- 
trinally sharpened, had there been an analysis of the post-Thomistic medieval 
theories on right and law. 

The main thesis of Natural Right and History is lucidly stated. Liberalism 
is in crisis today, because it has followed the logic of tolerance to the bitter 
end. Confronted during the past century with the alternative of setting 
rationally ascertainable limits to tolerance or of giving full sway to indivi- 
dualism, it chose the latter course. This was dictated by a fundamental 
Hobbesian skepticism about the ability of reason to determine anything with 
certainty about man’s nature and consequently about ‘he limits placed upon 
freedom by law. But if no values have a rational basis in human nature, then 
on objective grounds intolerance is on a level with tolerance itself. Instead 
of supporting a realistic, rational view of human nature and natural law, 
liberalism gradually found itself championing mere subjective resoluteness 
and force. Thus in an ironical way, liberal relativism can be viewed histori- 
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cally as “a seminary of intolerance.” (See the similar conclusion reached 
by Thomas P. Neill, in The Rise and Decline of Liberalism.) Hence many 
thoughtful people are taking a renewed interest in natural right, as providing 
a barrier against both anarchy and tyranny. But Strauss sees no easy solu- 
tion to the modern predicament. The Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of 
natural law was developed within a teleological universe, whereas modern 
science has banished finality from the world. Strauss assumes, however, 
that finality was rendered obsolete by mechanistic science, whereas in fact 
the scientific exclusion of finality was a methodological requirement and 
settled nothing about the reality of final cause and its philosophical import. 
Once more, the historical study of late medieval and Renaissance thought is 
relevant to the issue of modern political philosophy. 


2. Modern Philosophers 


Descartes’ PHiLosopHicaL Writincs. Selected and translated by Norman 
Kemp Smith. New York: Saint Martin’s Press. Pp. vii, 317. $5.00. 

New STUupDIEs IN THE PHiILosopuHy oF Descartes. By Norman Kemp Smith. 
New York: Saint Martin’s Press. Pp. xii, 369. $5.00. 

THe MetTuop or Descartes. A study of the Regulae. By L. J. Beck. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. x, 316. $6.00. 

THE European Min. The Critical Years 1680-1715. By Paul Hazard. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xx, 454. $5.50. 

Rate CupwortH. By J. A. Passmore. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. x, 120. $3.00. 

Hume’s INTENTIONS. By J. A. Passmore. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. ix, 164. $3.75. 

Tue PutLosopny oF J. S. Mitt. By R. P. Anschutz. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

A History or Russian Puitosopuy. By V. V. Zenkovsky. Translated by 
George L. Kline. 2 vols. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xiv, 
947. $15.00. 

The truth of the saying that every generation requires its own translation 
of classical works is borne out in the case of Descartes. The nineteenth- 
century English translation by Veitch was outmoded as soon as the great 
Adam-Tannery Oeuvres de Descartes was issued. The Haldane-Ross rendi- 
tion met the need and has continued to help students for over forty years. 
But in the meanwhile, great advances have been made in Cartesian studies, 
thus calling for still another English translation which will take account cf 
the new findings. Actually, three new translations have been in progress 
during the past decade, but the first to reach completion is that by N. K. 
Smith. It covers pretty much the same ground as volume I of the Haldane- 
Ross edition, but also includes selections from the Dioptric, along with some 
of Descartes’ letters on the mind-body problem. Smith brings to this task 
the same skill and fidelity to the original text which distinguished his pre- 
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vious translation of Kant. Students will also be grateful for the discreet 
footnotes, which point out the precise meaning of terms or refer to recent 
scholarly research. The diagrams copied from the Adam-Tannery edition 
elucidate some unfamiliar points in Cartesian mechanistic psychology. This 
is likely to become a standard translation, although it fails to satisfy the 
pressing need for a more generous selection from the correspondence of 


Descartes. 
This latter requirement is partially fulfilled in Smith’s New Studies in 


the Philosophy of Descartes, which contains translations of numerous key 
passages from the letters. Although the title of this book recalls Smith’s 
earlier Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy (1902), the orientation is quite 
different. The earlier book dealt chiefly with the Cartesian school and the 
criticism offered by British empiricism, whereas the New Studies concen- 
trates squarely upon Descartes himself. It is an orderly and nearly compre- 
hensive exposition of the total Cartesian philosophy, which deserves a place 
alongside of the surveys by Keeling and Gibson. Although it does not cover 
Descartes’ contribution to mathematics and ethics, this deficiency is more 
than made up by its unusually detailed and competent explanation of his 
work in physics, physiology and the mind-body problem. This emphasis 
is due to Smith’s contention that Descartes’ philosophy was mainly shaped 
by his discoveries about motion, time and the workings of the body. Yet 
Smith does not commit himself unqualifiedly to the physicalist interpreta- 
tion of Cartesian philosophy. He brings out clearly how the discontinuous 
analysis of temporal process influenced the Cartesian notion of God as all- 
sustaining will. But insufficient attention is paid to the joint role of the 
method of doubt and the veracity of God in securing the objectivity of 
ideas. Smith’s loose references to Descartes’ “Thomistic” training fail to 
respect the conflicting ways in which St. Thomas and Descartes sustain the 
view that the human mind can gain a knowledge of real essences. Teachers 
of the history of philosophy will be grateful for the appendix to chapter 
I, in which two long excerpts are translated from the early biography by 
Abbé Baillet. The first passage gives the story of Descartes’ famous dreams, 
along with his own interpretation of them; the second describes the dramatic 
meeting of Descartes with the papal nuncio and Cardinal de Bérulle. 

Dr. Beck’s work is much more specialized in scope, confining itself to 
the question of method. It provides a careful commentary upon Descartes’ 
youthful Rules for the Direction of the Mind, rather than upon the more 
familiar Discourse on Method. Anyone who tries to give the latter treatise 
a close reading soon discovers that its smooth style is a deceptive garment, 
concealing a knotty, elliptical content of thought. In order to grasp the 
full Cartesian meaning of the famous four rules of method, for instance, 
one must turn back to the doctrine of the Rules. But here at the fountain- 
head, one encounters an even more difficult text, highly technical in 
expression and not fully worked out in doctrine. Hence just as we have 
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long been grateful to Gilson for his commentary on the Discourse, so now 
we are deeply indebted to Beck for his enlightening commentary on the 
Rules. He has subjected each individual rule to close analysis and has 
interpreted it in the light of the entire Cartesian corpus and the work of 
recent scholarship. The result is an indispensable tool for an intelligent 
reading not only of the Rules and Discourse but also of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy as a whole, for this philosophy is animated by the methodological 
revolution which is at its heart. Of special interest is his explanation of 
the simple natures. Beck regards them as irreducible elements not only 
in the order of analytic thought but also in the order of existing things. 
He also maintains that the simple nature encloses within itself a set of 
relations with other factors, thus permitting inference to be made. Full 
discussion of this issue must await the positions Beck will take in a book 
now in preparation on the metaphysics of Descartes. 

“One day, the French people, almost to a man, were thinking like Bossuet. 
The day after, they were thinking like Voltaire. No ordinary swing of the 
pendulum, that. It was a revolution.” Paul Hazard’s book (first published 
in French in 1935) is a brilliantly sustained analysis of the causes and 
course of this revolutionary change in prevailing opinion. He localizes the 
transition from tradition to critical naturalism between the years 1680 and 
1715. In the history of philosophy, this period marked the floruit of Leibniz, 
Locke and Bayle. But it was also the age of Bossuet standing at bay before 
the forces of biblical criticism, Deism and the appeal to natural law against 
divine law, a growing faith in science as a secular means of redemption, 
and the first stirrings of Romanticism. Hazard’s treatment of these themes 
is both scholarly and colorful, in the best tradition of the history of ideas. 
He himself is in full sympathy with the new currents of thoughts and over- 
looks the supra-cultural aspects of Christianity. His chapter on Leibniz’ 
attempts at reunion of the Christian Churches will interest those who support 
the present-day ecumenical movement. But for a Catholic appraisal of Leib- 
niz’ underlying assumptions about Christianity, one should consult Jean 
Guitton, “Leibniz and Pascal: Protestantism, Catholicism and Ecumenism,” 
Cross Currents, IV (1953-54), 12-35. 

The two modest studies by Professor Passmore make some genuine con- 
tributions to our understanding of British philosophy. Ralph Cudworth, 
one of the Cambridge Platonists, is seldom given more than passing mention 
in historical surveys. Passmore does not pretend that he is a first-rate 
thinker but only that his position has not been accvrately presented in the 
usual accounts. The influence of Descartes and modern science upon Cud- 
worth has usually been underrated. After outlining his views on mind, 
nature and knowledge, the author devotes most of his effort to a rehabilita- 
tion of Cudworth’s ethical doctrine. Cudworth is wrongly stereotyped as 
a proponent of ethical rationalism. It is true that he opposed nominalism 
and voluntarism in moral philosophy and defended the “eternal and immut- 
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able morality.” Virtue is not a mere social convention or arbitrary decree 
of the divine will: there is an intrinsically necessary structure constituting 
the perfection of the moral state and act. Yet a careful reading of Cud 
worth’s manuscripts reveals him to be a keen moral psychologist, who saw 
the influence of passions upon moral action, as well as the dependence of 
our recognition of good and evil upon our affections and vital dispositions. 
Thus Cudworth is a definite precursor of the British school of moral sense. 

Passmore’s study of Hume might well have been entitled: “The Seven 
Guises of David Hume.” He discusses Hume’s philosophical aims under 
the following seven heads: the defender of the moral sciences, the critic of 
formal logic, the methodologist, the positivist, the phenomenalist, the associa- 
tionist, and the skeptic. Each of these facets provides a way of access to his 
mind; taken together, they define the central intention of his philosophy. 
«ume has long been recognized as the great modern proponent of psycholo- 
gism, but the usual criticism is that he tends to confuse the psychological 
and the logical aspects of his problems. Passmore insists, rightly, that there 
is no inadvertent confusion at work but a deliberate plan to secure the 
primacy of the “moral sciences” and hence of the psychological standpoint. 
This methodic reduction of logical to psychological data is the necessary 
consequence of Hume’s phenomenalist assumption that the mind can know 
nothing beyond its own discrete perceptions and their subjectively generated 
bonds. Passmore offers several trenchant criticisms of phenomenalism, 
especially as it predetermines the Humean analysis of causation. 

Hume regarded himself as the Newton of the moral sciences, since he 
wanted to apply the Newtonian method to man and humane concerns. But 
what precisely is the Newtonian method of physical science? A long-felt 
need for a book of source readings which might answer this question for 
the student has now been met by Newton’s Philosophy of Nature: Selections 
from His Writings, edited and arranged with notes by H. S. Thayer (New 
York: Hafner Publishing Company. Pp. xvi, 207. $2.25). Readings are 
drawn not only from the Mathematical Principles and Opticks but also from 
Newton’s correspondence and contributions to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. The editor’s notes and the informative introduction by John Herman 
Randall, Jr., provide invaluable aid to the student. 

The Nelson Philosophical Texts (under the general editorship of Raymond 
Klibansky) have gotten underway with three useful volumes: Berkelev: 
Philosophical Writings, selected ‘and edited by T. E. Jessop (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press. Pp. xxv, 278. $2.50); Hume: Theory of Knowledge, 
edited by D. C. Yalden-Thompson (Austin: University of Texas Press. Pp. 
xxvii, 265. $2.00); Hume: Theory of Politics, edited by Frederick Watkins 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. Pp. xxx, 246. $2.00). In each case, 
the editor has provided a succinct introduction, an interesting facsimile of 
the philosopher’s handwriting, a select bibliography, and occasional cross- 
references. Jessop’s introduction is especially acute, reflecting his experience 
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as co-editor of the definitive Luce-Jessop edition of Berkeley, now nearing 
completion. The Berkeley volume contains major portions of the New 
Theory of Vision, the Principles of Human Knowledge, the Three Dialogues, 
Alciphron and Siris. In addition, the editor includes his own new translation 
of the De Motu, a short treatise in which Berkeley differentiated between 
the Newtonian scientific method and the philosophical method. The epis- 
temological collection of Hume includes the Enquiry, most of the Treatise 
(Book I), and the Abstract of a Book lately published entitled A Treatise 
of Human Nature. This Abstract contains Hume’s own summary of his 
leading principles of knowledge, with special emphasis upon the laws of 
association. The selections from Hume’s political writing center around 
Book III of the Treatise and the Essays, Moral, Political and Literary. 
Two other source works make a notable addition to the list of readings 
for the course in the history of modern philosophy. Professor John Lough 
has made a convenient, annotated edition of Diderot: Selected Philosophical 
Writings (New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. viii, 223. $3.00). 
It contains the best French text of the Pensées philosophiques, the Pensées 
sur Vinterprétation de la Nature, the Réve de D’Alembert, and four other 
representative writings. Since Diderot is being carefully studied and exploited 
today by both Marxists and naturalists, we should give students some critical 
acquaintance with his position. In this respect, we might follow the example 
of the great Jesuit critical periodical of the eighteenth century, the Journal 
de Trévoux, which kept its readers abreast of all the developments of the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment. Professor Robert S. Hartman has newly 
translated Hegel’s Reason in History: A General Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of History (New York: The Liberal Arts Press. Pp. xlii, 95. $.75), 
which replaces Sibree’s outmoded translation with a scholarly, accurate 
version. The editor has made this important statement of Hegelian philoso- 
phy more intelligible by means of helpful subdivisions of the text, as well 
as a careful typographical distinction between the best edition and inter- 
polations from other editions of the original set of Hegel’s lecture notes 
on the philosophy of history. In a stimulating introduction, Hartman suggests 
that the “neglect of the intrinsic morality of man within the universal 
progress of Reason is the principal shortcoming of Hegel’s philosophy of 
history. Its emphasis on freedom thus lacks a most obvious foundation. 
The humanity of man, the center of Hebrew-Christian religion, ‘s seen in 
the organizational freedom of a state rather than in the privacy of man’s 
conscience. What Hegel, mainly through Marx, has historically wrought 
is an antithesis against the Middle Ages: social efficiency against Christian 
morality. The task of our time seems to be to bring about a synthesis of 
the two.” These considerations supply a necessary supplement to Leo 
Strauss’s analysis of the situation of modern legal and political philosophy. 
It is remarkable that Dr. Anschutz’ volume should be the first full-length 
study of John Stuart Mill’s philosophy to appear in our century. Mill’s 
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reputation as a philosopher went into a spectacular decline immediately 
after his death. A rapid dismemberment of his doctrines occurred. The 
logicians concentrated on his canons of induction; his statement of utili- 
tarianism became the favorite target of English Hegelians and common- 
sense analysts; popular slogans were manufactured out of his views on 
liberty, women and democratic liberalism; his theory of social reasoning was 
enshrined in the new science of sociology. Anschutz sets out to discover 
the total philosophical synthesis underlying these fragmentary aspects. But 
what he finds are two conflicting tendencies which carry within themselves 
the seeds of the disintegration which actually took place in Mill’s thought 
and its historical fortunes. In the social order, Mill is committed to a 
thoroughly naturalistic view of man as a being which is completely deter- 
mined by external forces; yet man must be made responsible for himself, so 
that social reform can happen. In logic and metaphysics, Mill is caught 
between the realistic, Newtonian belief in real universal laws of nature and 
the nominalism of Hume and Hartley, who limit knowledge to mental states. 
Anschutz deems the determinist and realist strains in his thought to be the 
most deeply ingrained. And yet I would not go so far as Anschutz in 
labelling as “tendentious” Mill’s frequent assertions of allegiance to British 
psychologism. It seems to me that the latter standpoint is much more 
central to Mill’s entire outlook than Anschutz is ready to admit. Indeed, 
the unresolved conflicts in his logical and political systems are ultimately 
due to Mill’s inability to reconcile freedom and the objective order of 
nature with the essentially skeptical consequences of his phenomenalism 
and psychologism. In this respect, Mill is repeating the intellectual predica- 
ment of Hume: he wants to accept the Newtonian world order, but his view 
of the object of knowledge prevents him from doing so. And the crisis of 
liberalism, about which Strauss and Neill have reported, is given personal 
incarnation in Mill’s futile efforts to combine naturalistic determinism and 
a respect for freedom in social reform. 

In the survey for 1952, attention was called to Nicholas Lossky’s history 
of Russian philosophy, at that time the only extensive account in English. 
It can now safely be said that Professor Zenkovsky’s history supersedes the 
Lossky volume and provides a definitive statement. As he sees it, Russian 
philosophy is primarily anthropocentric, without excluding an abiding 
interest in nature and God. Consequently, Zenkovsky emphasizes the posi- 
tions of Russian thinkers toward human nature, morality and the meaning 
of history. In this respect, Gogol, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky must be counted 
among the main influences in Russian philosophy. The book also stresses 
the general cultural conditions which have influenced the growth of Russian 
thought. Indeed, the author admits that the practical-cultural orientation 
of Russian speculation has sometimes led to sheer accommodation of phi- 
losophy to the existing centers of power. This is supremely true in the 
case of dialectical materialism, to which a disappointingly brief chapter is 
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devoted. A precise, yet caustic, analysis is made of Lenin’s philosophical 
writings and of the new “Soviet Philosophy.” But far the greater portion 
of the discussion of twentieth-century systems is assigned to the philosophico- 
religious movement led by Berdyaev, Shestov, S. L. Frank, and Fathers 
Florenski and Bulgakov. The shadow of Vladimir Solovyov looms large 
over the entire recent phase of speculations about Sophia, history, evil, 
and the organic union of man, God and world. The exposition of Solovyov’s 
own doctrines is very illuminating and helpful for appreciating the non- 
Soviet currents in Russian thought today. 

In the original French edition, Jules Monnerot’s Sociologie du com- 
munisme (Paris, Gallimard, 1949) contained a major section on Soviet 
philosophy. Unfortunately, this matter has been eliminated from the 
English version: Sociology and Psychology of Communism, translated by 
Jane Degras and Richard Rees (Boston, Beacon Press. Pp. 339. $6.00). 
As it stands in English dress, however, the book is a provocative and clever 
psychological essay, which sometimes outflies its factual documentation. 
A striking comparison is made between the Soviet and the Islamic minds, 
with Lenin providing the transition from Marxism as a_philosophico- 
economic doctrine to Marxism as a creed for a world-wide secular religion. 
Monnerot warns against trying to realize the ideal of one world at too 
rapid a pace, in disregard of social conditions and the pluralistic character 
of regional claims. In M.-F. Sciacca’s La philosophie italienne contemporaine 
(Lyons and Paris: Emmanuel Vitte. Pp. 295. 1500 fr.), the contribution of 
Italian Marxists is described as being meager in speculative content, despite 
the great number of publications. Sciacca’s informative survey is divided 
into two parts, the first of which covers the years 1900-1930, during which 
Croce and Gentile were the dominant thinkers. In the second section, he 
describes a rich and varied series of new developments in Italian philosophy. 
Due attention is given to the younger Scholastics, to idealists like Ugo 
Spirito and Pantaleo Carabellese, and to the Christian spiritualists: Carlini, 
Guzzo, Stefanini and Sciacca himself. Each chapter is well arranged and 
followed by an up-to-date bibliography, making this book an excellent intro- 
duction to a flourishing sector of contemporary philosophy. 


3. Classical American Philosophy 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPEY OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE. Edited by Philip 
P. Wiener and Frederic H. Young. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. Pp. x, 396. $5.00. 

THE Pracmatic PuHitosopHy or C. S. Peirce. By Manley Thompson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii, 318. $5.75. 

ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. An Anthology. Selected by F. S. C. Northrop 
and Mason Gross. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 928. $12.50. 

WHITEHEAD’s THEORY OF Rea.ity. By A. H. Johnson. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. Pp. xiii, 263. $4.00. 
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Reauity as Sociat Process. Studies in Metaphysics and Religion. By 
Charles Hartshorne. Boston: The Beacon Press. Pp. 223. $4.00. 

THE PHiLosopHy OF SANTAYANA. Selections from All the Works. New 
edition, edited by Irwin Edman. New York: Scribners. Pp. lxii, 904. 
$6.50. 

The steadily mounting interest in C. S. Peirce confirms the wide dis- 
crepancy which may often exist between the popular reputation and real 
worth of a philosopher. The best critical minds in America today are 
studying Peirce rather than James or Royce. They are attracted both by 
the solid core of his logical and methodological studies and by the lure 
of his hints about the cosmos in general. Here is a man who did not merely 
praise mathematics and natural science from a comfortable distance but 
who had the fortitude to wrestle with them at first hand, so as to extract 
some philosophical significance from them. Peirce was torn between the 
grandeur of his vision of a total categorization of the real and his equally 
importunate but more restricted findings about man as a sign-using animal. 
These two tendencies toward system-building and special analysis are 
reflected in the approaches of later scholars to Peirce. Some of them deal 
with restricted sectors of his mind, while others try to offer a general, con- 
sistent statement of his outlook. These two approaches are illustrated in the 
two most recent Peircean publications. 

The volume edited by Wiener and Young provides specialized essays in 
the following four areas: Peirce’s pragmaticism, his theory of science and 
logic, his metaphysics, and biographical findings. Under the first heading, 
several writers attempt to determine the precise meaning of pragmaticism 
and to differentiate it from the pragmatisms of William James and Schiller. 
D. J. Bronstein shows that Peirce was not entirely satisfied with his now 
famous article on how to make our ideas clear, and that he revised his posi- 
tion precisely at that point where it might seem to support Dewey’s instru- 
mentalism. Peirce came to see the distinction between the intrinsic truth of 
a belief and our justification of this truth. In testing a belief through 
further appeal to experience, the inquiry does not make the belief true 
but warrants our holding it as true or rejecting it as false. Isabel Stearns 
gives a clear exposition of Peirce’s central theory of the categories. Peirce 
made an advance beyond Kant in this field, insofar as he drew from his 
categorial analysis some metaphysical inferences about the growing rational- 
ity in the universe itself. Several contributors study the question of Peirce’s 
oft-declared realism, including his celebrated but puzzling reference to Duns 
Scotus. (On this latter issue, cf. the exchange between E. C. Moore and 
R. J. Bastian, S.J.. in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XIV 
[1953], 246-251.) But the essayists do not achieve a sufficiently unified 
view of his quite unique synthesis of commonsense belief in real objects, 
rationalistic acceptance of universal entities, and evolutionary interpreta- 
tion of natural laws and mental categories. The most interesting biographi- 
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cal paper concerns Peirce’s unfortunate excursion into academic life at 
Johns Hopkins University, chronicled by M. H. Fisch and J. I. Cope. 

Professor Thompson follows intrepidly in the wake of men like Buchler 
and Feibleman, Gallie and Goudge, in presenting a synoptic and systematic 
explanation of Peirce. His book highlights Peirce’s pragmaticist conception 
of scientific method, around which all other philosophical inquiries are to 
be organized. In order to avoid an arbitrary arrangement of the materials, 
Thompson follows an internal ordering suggested by Peirce himself in 1891- 
93, when he was trying to bring continuity into his scattered researches. 
Peirce planned to collect and revise his papers in the light of a twofold 
theme: the search for a new logical method (pragmaticism) and the develop- 
ment of an architectonic of the sciences, including a new conception of 
metaphysics. Thompson gives an exceptionally lucid description of the 
several components in the Peircean scientific metaphysics: the interplay of 
rational law and chance, the mutual workings of mind and matter, the ideal 
of love in an evolutionary world. Unlike some naturalistic commentators, 
Thompson discovers no inherent contradiction between Peirce’s metaphysical 
views and his general attitude of pragmaticist inquiry and critical common- 
sensism. It is very welcome to find a scholar who does not airily dismiss as 
“transcendental dreaming” Peirce’s claim to deal soberly with the reality 
of God by means of empirical methods. 

Indeed, Thompson takes the offensive and denies that there is a separate 
naturalistic strain in Peirce, if by that is meant an exclusively biological and 
social approach to man. This approach is present but is integrated with a 
metaphysical and ethical interpretation. The pragmaticist maxim itself 
cannot be established solely through an appeal to practical biologico-social 
consequences. Peirce’s chief weakness, as Thompson sees it, is to have 
generalized too hastily the theory that the only type of truth is that which 
is capable of experimental verification. In his actual thinking, Peirce gave a 
much wider meaning to truth and thus was enabled to study the logical 
foundations of his own method. Thompson mentions, but does not sufficiently 
emphasize, one unfortunate consequence of an extreme pragmaticism. “The 
existent object or singular which reacts to produce the percept is precisely 
what is never represented. . . . Individual existence thus remains unintelligible 
and falls under the category of struggle rather than that of representation.” 
Peirce was entrapped within the Kantian position about the basic unknow- 
ability, of the act of existing and hence was unable to reach the existence 
of God, as distinct from what Peirce called His “reality.” The reality 
attained by Peircean metaphysics is an essential object, bereft of an intel- 
ligible existential foundation. 

Undeniably, the more sympathetic, non-naturalistic interpretations of 
Peirce have been stimulated by the spread of Whitehead’s metaphysical 
thought. Apart from Peirce, Whitehead is the most widely studied philoso- 
pher in America today. Hence a very practical purpose is served by the 
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comprehensive anthology compiled by Professors Northrop and Gross. The 
selections have been carefully chosen, for they cover every period of his 
long speculative career, from his early mathematical views, through his 
scientific conception of nature, down to the later teachings on metaphysics, 
religion and symbolism. Religion in the Making is included in its entirety, 
and there are major sections from all of Whitehead’s other books (including 
almost 200 pages from Process and Reality). Students will be assisted by 
Gross’s brief introductory remarks to the individual selections and by his 
glossary of Whitehead’s characteristic terms. For more detailed explanation 
of Whitehead’s basic metaphysical concepts, Professor Johnson’s book is a 
welcome guide. It clarifies and defends the fundamental doctrine on actual 
entities or “the final real things of which the world is made up.” The key 
notions of prehension, eternal objects, feeling, subject-superject, process and 
values, are also analyzed, in order to bring out their bearing on the nature 
of actual entities. A long chapter tries to ascertain Whitehead’s historical 
relations with other philosophers. But his debt to F. H. Bradley is inade- 
quately acknowledged since Johnson reduces Bradley’s “appearances” to 
mere illusions, a reduction against which Bradley himself explicitly protested. 

Anyone who has been puzzled by Professor Hartshorne’s cryptic references 
to the superiority of his own theory of panentheism (see his recent anthology, 
Philosophers Speak of God) would profit by a reading of the chapter on God 
in Johnson’s book. For Hartshorne is directly dependent upon Whitehead’s 
dictum that God must not be made an exception to the metaphysical prin- 
ciples governing all actual entities. Hence Whitehead posited in God both 
an eternal primordial nature and a temporal consequent nature. God is 
everlasting, and yet He grows and is dependent on finite actual entities. In 
his collection of essays, Reality as Social Process, Hartshorne continues this 
bipolar approach to God, with a polarity set up in Him between an absolute, 
eternal nature and a relative, temporal nature. A debt of acknowledgment 
is also made to Hocking, H. G. Wells, Berdyaev, Heidegger and Schelling, 
for further hints about the temporal-eternal nature of God. These same 
thinkers, along with C. S. Peirce, suggested to Hartshorne that reality con- 
sists ultimately in mutual feeling and social process. Being and permanence 
are valuable as components within social process, but they become mere 
abstract objects when taken separately and given pre-eminence. 

Two brief remarks may be permitted here concerning what Hartshorne 
calls the new natural theology of societism or surrelativism. (1) The dictum 
that God cannot be an exception to metaphysical principles is highly ambigu- 
ous. Sometimes, it is employed by both realists and rationalists against 
an arbitrary, nonintellectual view of God, in which one’s private fancies 
are ascribed to God under the pretext that contradictories unite in Him. 
But there is also a specifically rationalistic meaning given to this maxim, 
according to which these principles enjoy a sort of independent reality and 
impose themselves upon God. When metaphysical principles are taken in 
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this autonomous and univocal way, they obliterate the distinction between 
the order of being and the order of human knowing. This leads to a false 
dilemma: God must be either an exception to, or a univocal exemplification 
of, the general principles governing all actual entities. Realistic theism 
founds the metaphysical principles in the divine creative essence itself and 
respects the intrinsically analogical character of their application. (2) 
Whitehead and Hartshorne are also in the modern rationalist tradition, when 
they distinguish between existence and actuality in such a way that the 
former becomes a subordinate component within the wider field of actuality. 
They regard actuality as something more fully concrete and real than 
existence, and as something which remains a contingent surd in respect to 
essence or necessity. On this assumption, they infer that, if God is actual, 
He must contain the traits of temporality and becoming which mark the 
actuality of the world of experience. But the issue is never joined with the 
realistic position that existence is the supreme act of being, the supreme 
actuality, and that it is the actuality precisely of the intelligible essence. 
Hence the phrase “the existence of God” has different connotations within 
the opposing contexts of surrelativism and realism. In demonstrating the 
truth of the proposition that God exists, the realist is establishing the truth 
about a being whose infinite act of existing is the same as its essence and 
its actuality. Consequently, this realistic demonstration excludes from God 
the Whiteheadian consequent nature, which depends for its actuality upon 
the events of human history and social process. Hartshorne has not justified 
the basically Hegelian postulate that existential perfections are subordinate 
moments within the field of actuality. 

Along with Peirce and Whitehead, George Santayana can surely be 
counted among the classic American philosophers. His thought is enshrined 
in marmoreal splendor within the pages of Professor Edman’s anthology, 
now considerably expanded. Selections are now included from Santayana’s 
autobiographical writings, from his religious study The Idea of Christ in 
the Gospels, and from his political testament Dominations and Powers. In 
these pages, one can follow this naturalistic spiritus viator on his journeys 
through many regions of essences and many historical forms of culture. 
Imagination, intensively cultivated and skeptically discounted, is the main 
organon in Santayana’s philosophy. He was a pilgrim and a stranger, but 
his homeland was located within his own imaginative vision and the delights 


of disenchantment. 


4. Analytic Philosophies 


SomME MAIN ProBLeMs or PuiLosopny. By G. E. Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 380. $4.50. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. Translated by 
G. E. M. Anscombe. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. x, 232 
(double pagination). $6.00. 
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SLETION my AcTION. 
this section represent some waiely 
hev actee that the methad of analvais ib 
our century, the major impulse toward analysis came from 
G. E. Moore. who emploved it as a refutation of idealism. His book contains 
series of lectures first delivered in 1910-1911, published now for the first 
Iterations. We find the same forthright stvle, the same 
hearty but unclarified appeal to common-sense persuasions, the same dogged 
study of concrete cases of sense perception, which made Moore's earlier 
publications such notable contributions. A sinuous argument traces out the 
various facets of our belief in the external world. Moore defends this ordi- 
nary conviction against Hume's claim that we cannot know material things, 
and also against the radical denial of the existence of material things. The 
external object is known as something which occupies space, is not itself 
a sense-datum, and is different from mind or consciousness. The qualitica 
tion that it is not a sense-datum is the main source of Moore's own epis: 
temological difficulties, since he agrees with traditional empiricism in 
limiting our direct knowledge to acts of consciousness and sense-data, Hence 
the material thing is never directly apprehended in its own act of being, 
but only in its properties and relations. By concentrating analysis upon 
our beliefs about these properties and relations, Moore is prevented from 
reaching metaphysical realism. But he has done some extraordinarily solid 
work in the exegesis of common convictions about sense objects and the 
language in which we express such convictions. 

Moore’s influence extended not only to Bertrand Russell but also to con- 
tinental thinkers like Brentano, Husserl and Wittgenstein, After writing his 
famous Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922), Wittgenstein settled at Cam 
bridge University and maintained a rigorous silence, as far as published 
works were concerned. His thought was undergoing deepseated transforma. 
tions, leading him to criticize his own earlier views. Furthermore, he became 
skeptical about the value of the written word and addressed his later “thera. 
peutic positivism” only to small groups of favored students, who were pro- 
foundly stimulated by his habit of thinking out the problems before their 
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eyes. Like the Tractatus, the new Philosophical Investigations contains the 
German text on one page and an English translation on the opposite page. 
The text was written down during the forties but was not revised before the 
author’s death. It retains the intimate, exploratory tone of personal study and 
invites the reader to take his own soundings at every stage in the inquiry. 
Wittgenstein himself referred to the book as an album of philosophical 
remarks, since it shows the analytic mind approaching the same few themes 
from different angles, in statements that are brief and often aphoristic. 

Wittgenstein accepts the famous passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions 
(I, 8) as a good sample of descriptive analysis, telling us how we learn 
te use nouns in the common language. He then suggests that there are 
other functions for words than the practical communications between, say, 
a housewife and a storekeeper or between a master mason and his assistant. 
In a typically homely passage, he compares the different functions of 
language to “looking into the cabin of a locomotive. We see handles all 
looking more or less alike. (Naturally, since they are all supposed to be 
handled). But one is the handle of a crank which can be moved continu- 
ously (it regulates the opening of a valve) ; another is the handle of a switch, 
which has only two effective positions, it is either off or on.” Wittgenstein 
never ceased to wonder at and worry over the uses of language and their 
relation to the uses of thought. One definite advance made in this book is 
the gradual awareness of a difference between thinking and talking to one- 
self. He came to see that the act of thinking is somehow other than an 
interior verbalization. There is much to be learned from these searching 
investigations into the concrete conditions and foundations of human knowl- 
edge. 

Although Nicolai Hartmann did some early work in the epistemological 
field, his primary interest came to be an analysis of ontological and ethical- 
cultural problems. His New Ways of Ontology is a brief essay, written 
shortly before his death, in which he summarized his life work. As a neo- 
Kantian, he adhered to Kant’s critique of the old ontology, but he also held 
out a hope for a new ontology. Under the term “old ontology,” he claimed 
to give a description of the common features of Western speculation from 
Plato and Aristotle down to the close of the Middle Ages. This is a realism 
of universals or an ontology of essences. The fundamental reality is the 
universal, which either subsists in a separate world or is present in things 
as their substantial essence. This essence is grasped intuitively and expressed 
in an exhaustive <'efinition, which then becomes a deductive principle for 
the a priori derivation of all cther truths. Kant eliminated these pretensions 
to a priori knowledge. The claim of Hartmann’s “new ontology,” however. 
is that every philosophy—including the Kantian criticism—implies some 
theory of being. The categories are not a priori principles but are to be 
found through observation of existing things. Ontology is concerned not 
with knowledge but with the object of knowledge, insofar as it is transobjec- 
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tive or independent of being a terminus of the knowing process. Hartmann 
built up his ontology on the basis of a categorial analysis of common 
experience, scientific research and the history of philosophy. He stressed 
the presence of different grades of being or categorial structures in the world, 
but refused to conclude to the existence of God. 

There are two main weaknesses hampering this reconstruction of ontology. 
The first is the historical drawback of identifying pre-modern metaphysical 
speculation with Hartmann’s description of the “old ontology,” which in 
fact applies only to Wolffian ontology and one strain of medieval thought. 
Because of his opposition to deductivism and essentialism in metaphysics, 
Hartmann eliminated every sort of teleology and natural theology, without 
giving fair consideration to the possibility of developing these doctrines in 
an existential and inductive way. The second shortcoming is the speculative 
one of restricting metaphysics to an analysis of the categories of being. 
Hence his study of the grades of being remained radically finitist and failed 
to culminate in demonstration of God’s existence. Both of these defects are 
remedied in the realistic manifesto issued by Professor Wild and his col- 
leagues. These realists acknowledge their historical continuity with Greek 
and perhaps medieval philosophy. And in the speculative order, they see 
that a descriptive categorial analysis of structures of experience must be 
supplemented by a causal interpretation, basically theistic in direction. They 
are confident that the essential and existential principles of being can be 
studied in an experiential, non-aprioristic way and that teleology has an 
essential role in both metaphysics and ethics. Apart from these corrective 
points, they would agree with Hartmann on many issues, especially the view 
that knowledge is directed primarily to independent real things. From this 
there follows the anti-Kantian conclusion that epistemology is subordinate 
to metaphysics and always involves presuppositions about the nature of 
being. The realistic study of forgiveness by J. A. Martin shows that the 
analytic method can be applied successfully to the region of moral and 
religious being. 

G. F. Stout’s Gifford Lectures for 1919 and 1921 (edited posthumously 
by his son, A. K. Stout) illustrate how analytic psychology and epistemology 
establish a pathway to God. A basic distinction is made between minds, 
sense presentations, and physical objects. There is an essential incomplete- 
ness about each of these components in knowledge. Minds are not only finite 
but are also finite selves or centers of interest and striving. By means of 
the sense presentations, minds are referred to really distinct physical objects. 
Although the latter are known immediately and as they are, their own being 
is not exhaustively given in knowledge. We realize that there is something 
fragmentary about even the physical objects of our knowing and willing, 
since they fit within the unity of the universe as a wider whole. The funda- 
mental human drive is to overcome this incompleteness, but to do so without 
swallowing up finite minds and objects in a monistic absolute. The unifying 
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solution can be found neither in further stretches of the material world nor 
in further aggregates of finite minds. Experience demands that we admit 
the existence of a universal and eternal mind, which is immutable in itself 
and really distinct from the world. God knows and wills the universe in 
an infinitely perfect way. He is the creative source of finite minds, and 
yet matter is the eternal correlate of God and is not a term of creation. In 
religious experience of the personal communion between finite minds and 
the eternal divine mind, a common meeting ground is found for the various 
arguments for God’s existence, as advanced in this analytic theism. 

P. A. Bertocci is successor to E. S. Brightman as Borden Parker Bowne 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion at Boston University. His widely used 
textbook provides a good example of the use of the analytic method by 
personal idealism. He uses the twofold criterion of internal logical con- 
sistency and growing empirical coherence. The empirical character of recent 
idealism is due to the application of analytic methods to the field of ethical 
and religious experience. But Bertocci does not accept a totally independent 
sort of religious experience: the latter is a practical response to a synoptic 
reflection on the totality of all other areas of human experience and knowl- 
edge of the universe. Following Hartshorne and Brightman in their stress 
upon evil, he accepts the finite-infinite theory of God and the presence of 
a surd factor in the divine nature itself. Unfortunately, Catholic philosophers 
and theologians stand practically immobile today before the problem of a 
widespread study of the philosophy of religion by American college students. 
The philosophers are paralyzed by the theological implications, whereas the 
theologians are held back by memories of Modernism and by certain actual- 
ities in France today. Although this situation is theoretically understandable, 
the practical consequences are disastrous for Catholics who must deal with 
students trained in a philosophy of religion at some non-Catholic institution. 
Some cautious but intensive spadework should be done in determining what 
is meant by a “philosophy of religion” and how it relates to the traditional 
disciplines of philosophy of man, ethics and natural theology. This question 
can be examined without making any commitment about the validity of what 
is for many Americans their only formal study of problems in this area. 
Anyone who has worked with Newman Club chaplains will recognize the 
urgency of developing some reliable approach to the methods and content 
of philosophy of religion. 

A sensational effect is apparently being sought after by the publisher of 
Existential Psychoanalysis. Under this title are included two sections from 
Sartre’s L’étre et le néant: the chapter on bad faith and that on existential 
psychoanalysis. Granted the importance of these sections within their original 
context, it is nevertheless doubtful whether they can be properly understood 
and evaluated in their English presentation. They contain a disconcerting 
mixture of straight analytic description of moral and sexual attitudes and 
some abstruse philosophical speculation. Since the descriptive portions are 
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regulated by Sartre’s philosophical principles and since an understanding of 
the latter depends upon the untranslated portions of the book, the English 
reader cannot make an intelligent appraisal on the basis of the present 
chapters alone. Some help is provided in the translator’s introduction. Much 
more detailed guidance is found in Alfred Stern’s Sartre: His Philosophy 
and Psychoanalysis (New York: Liberal Arts Press. Pp. xxii, 223). Stern 
gives a scholarly and reliable account of the main features of Sartre’s phi- 
lesophy. The second half of the book contains an original study of Sartrean 
psychoanalysis, which the author identifies with Husserl’s method of phe- 
nomenology and which he compares in detail with the more clinical methods 
of Freud and Adler. 

The philosophy which Julian Huxley propounded during his term as 
director of Unesco is now presented in expanded form. He is seeking noth- 
ing less than a reintegration of philosophy and science, under the leading 
principle of evolution. He treats evolutionary theory as a principle of meta- 
physical synthesis, which will provide a general interpretation of reality as 
a whole. Like Nicolai Hartmann, Huxley wants to have various levels of 
being within a purely naturalistic context of reality. In treating of the 
distinctive aspects of human nature, however, he holds that descriptive 
analysis of given factors is the only valid method. 

The operative method, the study of how processes happen, is the most likely 
one to yield positive results. ... The miracle of mind is that it can transmute quantity 
into quality. This property of mind is something given: it just is so. It cannot be 
explained: it can only be accepted. 


Although this would be admirable as a scientific program in descriptive 
psychology, Huxley seeks to generalize it into the only valid method of knowl- 
edge. The consequence is that he converts descriptive analysis into a phil- 
osophical refusal to ask ultimate causal questions. The grounds are not 
presented to show that this refusal is as philosophically necessary as it is 
scientifically convenient. 


5. Esthetics 


THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE. By Robert Lechner, C.PP.S. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. Pp. viii, 144. 

A Mopern Book oF EstuHetics. Revised edition, edited with introduction 
and notes by Melvin Rader. New York: Henry Holt Company. Pp. xxxviii, 
602. $5.00. 

THE PuHiLosopHy oF SYMBOLIC Forms. Volume I: Language. By Ernst 
Cassirer. Translated by Ralph Manheim. Preface and Introduction by 
Charles W. Hendel. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xiv, 328. 
$5.00. 

FEELING AND Form. A Theory of Art. By Susanne K. Langer. New York: 
Scribners. Pp. xvi, 431. $7.00. 
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Dynamics oF ArT. By Andrew P. Ushenko. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 

University Press. Pp. xiii, 257. $5.00. 

Esthetics is another field where the Scholastic contributions have been 
almost negligible. The honorable exceptions are Maurice De Wulf and Jacques 
Maritain, whose esthetic views are presented in Father Lechner’s Fribourg 
dissertation. After giving a compressed account of their positions (with the 
exception of the new matter contained in Maritain’s recent Creative /ntui- 
tion), the author makes a critical evaluation. He holds that De Wulf em- 
phasized the objective traits of beauty at the expense of our subjective ex- 
perience and overintellectualized the esthetic situation. He criticizes Maritain 
for according the senses only an instrumental role and for failing to dis- 
tinguish esthetics proper from a metaphysic of beauty and a theory on art 
as production. But Lechner’s own positive statements are disappointingly 
meager and fail to utilize recent Thomistic research on the relation between 
the faculties. Maritain’s position can be seen in the setting of his total 
philosophy in the general study by Charles A. Fecher: The Philosophy of 
Jacques Maritain (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. Pp. xiv, 361. 
$5.00). The book is divided into three parts: a fifty-page biographical 
account, an analysis of Maritain’s contributions to the several philosophical 
disciplines, and a discussion of his place in the Thomistic movement. The 
author succeeds in his aim of providing a sympathetic and nontechnical 
introduction to the main lines of Maritain’s work. 

A convenient way to bring oneself abreast of contemporary esthetic 
theories is found in Professor Rader’s anthology. Under three main 
headings: the creative process, the work of art, esthetic appreciation and 
social ideals, the editor gives generous selections from most of the twentieth- 
century schools. These readings introduce one to such problems as: whether 
art involves truth, what kind of meaning it conveys, the relation between 
form and content in the artifact, the relation between imitation and creative 
imagination in the creative process, the nature of esthetic values and con- 
templation, the norms of critical judgment, and the social responsibility of 
artist and public. 

No writings of Ernst Cassirer or Susanne Langer are included in the 
Rader volume, although their names are mentioned and the problem of art 
as symbol and analogy is treated in a few selections. Fortunately, we now 
have an excellent English translation of the first volume of Cassirer’s 
immensely influential work, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Although 
Cassirer is usually classified with the neo-Kantian school, he made an 
original synthesis of elements drawn from both Kant and Hegel. With the 
former, he agreed that knowledge can be analyzed into forms and matter 
or content, and that the forms are supplied by the activity of consciousness. 
But like Hegel and other idealists, Cassirer widened the meaning of experi- 
ence and knowledge beyond the narrow sphere of Newtonian science. This 
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he accomplished by observing that science occupies no privileged position but 
is only one of our several modes of knowing and expressing meaning. It must 
be ranged alongside of art, religion and myth, all of which share in the com- 
mon functions of human consciousness and its creative activity. Every “given” 
content of our experience is already informed by the human spirit and hence 
is laden with significance beyond itself. Consciousness supplies new forms 
in order to symbolize the further range of meaning through some particular 
content. There are generic forms governing each of the major regions of 
human activity, which employs these forms both for the discovery of nature 
and for man’s own self-expression. 

Thus Cassirer vindicates the autonomy of art, since it is organized through 
its own distinctive symbolic forms. It cannot be judged by the restricted 
standard of science, for it produces its own universe of meaning. Art is 
both a mode of expression and a unique mode of knowledge: it discloses 
the self and uncovers the meaning of reality in a way proper to itself. 
Meanings are never sheerly given but are creative achievements of conscious- 
ness in its form-providing function. Through the symbolic forms of art, 
there is objectivity in artistic activity and esthetic appreciation. Cassirer’s 
meaning for objectivity is alien to realism. For him, it signifies the inner 
necessity resulting from the active presence of the symbolic forms inherent 
im our consciousness. What Kant regarded as the objectivity of scientific 
appearances is generalized by Cassirer to include artistic and religious modes 
of appearances—all of which owe their objectivity to the union between 
a material content and the forms supplied by consciousness. One should 
pay careful attention to Professor Hendel’s very informative introduction, in 
which he points out the idealistic philosophical foundations of the esthetic 
theory of symbolic forms. 

Mrs. Langer acknowledges her great debt to Cassirer’s general theory of 
forms and then goes on to make a more detailed analysis of expressive 
form, which is constitutive of art. Clive Bell’s view that art creates a 
significant form is acceptable to her, but she provides it with a rigorous 
theoretical basis. The artistic expression of feeling is not purely psychologi- 
cal or symptomatic of the condition of the self: it reveals primarily what 
the artist knows about feelings in terms of symbolic forms. Because these 
expressive forms are nondiscursive, the work of art is distinct from a 
scientific theory and must be judged by its own standard of meaning. The 
presence of the structure of symbolism does provide such a standard and 
permits the revelation of one’s imagination-of-feelings to others. The main 
question I would raise is whether the insights of this expressive conception 
can be detached from their Kantian background. It seems to me that this 
can be done, but only after criticism is brought to bear upon three basic 
issues: the semanticist supposition that philosophy is concerned primarily 
with the meanings and correlations of ideas; the Kantian premise that all 
forms have their ultimate origin in consciousness, which is regarded 
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essentially as a making activity; the cardinal but still unclarified nature of 
feeling. In her detailed investigations Mrs. Langer has made many per- 
ceptive observations about the interplay between creative imagination and 
formal pattern, as developing analogically in the various arts. 

Professor Ushenko wrestles with a major difficulty also faced by Cassirer 
and Langer: the basis for objectivity and truth in esthetic experience. 
Whereas the latter two authors reach a solution by stressing the “studio 
view” or the artist’s standpoint, in which the production of a symbolic 
form predominates, Ushenko concentrates mainly on the beholder’s experi- 
ence of the work of art. The philosophical groundwork for this esthetic 
theory was laid in the author’s previous book, Power and Events, in which 
the general meaning of power and act was discussed (cf. my critical remarks 
in The Modern Schoolman, XXIV [1946-47], 176-80). Ushenko looks upon 
both natural things and artistic works as potential objects, in the double 
sense of “power.” They are dynamic centers of force which arrest the 
perceiver’s attention and set up a vector movement of response within his 
consciousness. Nevertheless, they are also potential in the sense that what 
is perceivable in them is not yet fully grasped by the human mind. Esthetic 
experience consists in an actualization, within the beholder, of the objective 
tendency which is conveyed through the artist’s perspective or transforma- 
tion of reality. Ushenko distinguishes between truth of fact and of isolat- 
able scientific statements and artistic truth of law or power, as communi- 
ated in the dynamic image or vector. Artistic truth is cognitive (not purely 
emotive), and is objectively verifiable by reference to the context or inte- 
grating form of the work of art. 

The notable achievements of Langer and Ushenko should convince realists 
that much serious work needs to be done in philosophy of art. The leading 
esthetic notions of form and power are certainly susceptible of realistic 
interpretation. These two estheticians also provide a good example of method 
in esthetics, since they always hug closely to actual works of art and take 
pains to provide illustrations from concrete instances. Incidentally, it is 
refreshing to find these philosophers making a defense of the artistic integrity 
and meaningfulness of the “Stabat Mater” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
against the vagaries of some fashionable critics (see Langer, 228-30; 
Ushenko, 173-76). Ushenko supplies a good description of the artist’s intent. 
“The artist presents a work cf art as an instrument of discernment and 
vision. With this instrument, he enables us to perceive extraordinary things 
in ordinary circumstances. . . . Nevertheless art is not mysticism. And the 
sense of mystery in art is of this world.” 
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AgscuyLus: OresTeta. Translated and with an Introduction by Richmond 

Lattimore. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii, 171. $2.50. 

In order to illustrate the difference between Rome and Greece, Simone 
Weil used to say that “the Greeks produced Tragedy, the Romans the amphi- 
theater.” It is an obvious exaggeration; and yet one of the reasons why 
she could make it is, I think, the peculiar affinity that modern man experi- 
ences with the spirit and the culture of the Greeks. For in the small compass 
of the Golden Age, and particularly in the handful of tragedies that have 
come down to us, we can read all our own aspirations, fears, failure, guilt 
and cynicism. All the anxiety, the tension, the polarity is there. And Latti- 
more has caught it, with all the authentic accents of the original—no, perhaps 
not all, for we are still wanting Aeschylus’ sweet, sorrowful music. But if a 
Menotti or a Stravinsky could be persuaded to orchestrate Lattimore’s 
libretto, I feel sure that we would have a pretty fair facsimile of the original 
Oresteia. For we have had occasion to bestow high praise, in these pages, 
on Lattimore’s translations, and we may say at once that this one is every- 
thing we would expect from a poet of his caliber. It has all the shock, the 
mysticism, the mystery of the Greek: it is a work of painstaking and yet 
inspired craftsmanship. 

On the technical side, it should be remarked that the translation is based 
on H. W. Smyth’s edition of the plays in the Loeb Library; the Introduction, 
although not exhaustive, is obviously adequate for its purpose and is full of 
good ideas; in fact, one is happy to be allowed a glimpse into some of 
the secrets of Lattimore’s own approach and technique. Many will find areas 
of disagreement; but they undoubtedly will be interesting ones. In any case, 
they are not intended to distract the reader from what is to come. It would 
be excessive (and quite alien to the translator’s aims and ideals) to say that 
this new Oresteia makes the Greek unnecessary. But borrowing from another 
context, I should rather urge everyone to “beg, borrow or steal” a copy of 
the text of Aeschylus and read it—and read it with Richmond Lattimore’s 
translation at its side. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. HersBert A. Musuri.vo, S.J. 


ANSWERABLE STYLE. Essays on Paradise Lost. By Arnold Stein. Minneapclis: 
University of Minnesota Press. Pp. ix, 166. $3.50. 
In concluding his introductory essay to Milton Criticism, James Thorpe 
suggested that “the end of an age in the history of Milton criticism has 
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apparently been reached,” and added: “We may properly expect that the 
next years will produce a greater body of significant and synthesized evalua- 
tions based more thoroughly on the results of the best scholarly and critical 
studies and capable of exemplifying the genuine foundations of Milton’s 
achievement.” Arnold Stein’s critical exploration of Paradise Lost is at least 
a partial fulfillment of this expectation. The first real attempt, to my knowl- 
edge, to utilize the tools of “the new criticism” for a total examination 
of the poem, it retains a firm hold on historical perspective and employs 
fully a knowledge of the last fifty years of research, criticism, and con- 
troversy. It is no accident that Answerable Style has received the commenda- 
tions of both Douglas Bush and John Crowe Ransom. 

The study consists of five linked essays on central aspects of the epic— 
“Satan,” “The War in Heaven,” “A Note on Hell,” “The Garden,” “The 
Fall”—leading to the long title essay on the means by which Milton renders 
his style answerable to his theme and its embodiment in the incidents of the 
narrative. Mr. Stein does not raise the often foolishly disputed question of 
the theme: implicit in his critical approach is the view that there is no 
simple formula for expressing this, and that the theme is best seen in terms 
of the actions and passions that center in the nature of order and obedience 
as conceived by the seventeenth-century Milton. His is not, in any sense, a 
new interpretation: it is a close reading of the poem, and one of its best 
results is to make clearer than ever the powerful unity with variety and con- 
trol over every part that account for the epic’s greatness. 

There is no point in attempting to summarize conclusions, since the study, 
carefully and closely written as it is, does not lend itself to these: it is 
better to point to some of the most significant perceptions and a few defects. 
Mr. Stein’s fine examination of Satan that opens the book refuses to “choose 
between Satan’s being a tragic hero or an absurd villain,” and finds that 
Milton uses Satan’s role as a leader as a chief means of expressing his pride; 
that Satan, refusing to accept responsibility “upward,” chooses responsibility 
“downward,” to his followers. “The pride that will not submit to superior 
forces outside itself ends by submitting to inferior forces, also outside itself.” 
This is shown in passage after passage, and Mr. Stein’s view that the role 
of leader, with Satan’s complicated attitude toward it, is a major dramatic 
device seems both fresh and true. One result of this is the satisfactory refuta- 
tion of Waldock’s claim that Satan «‘:anges personality as the poem pro- 
gresses: “the main difference between t.> Satan of the first two books and 
the later Satan is the difference between a »>ader making a public appearance 
and a leader on a solitary mission.” Stein takes into account the diminishing 
of Satan’s mind as the poem progresses, and demonstrates it by acute analy- 
sis of several passages, bringing out more clearly than ever the irony constant 
in the characterization: by Book IV “he has adjusted so entirely to the ‘un- 
changed’ part of his mind, the hell within, that he needs hell.” 

Critical analysis of short sections, the kind more often employed on lyric 
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and recently attempted by Cleanth Brooks on the epic similes, is here woven 
successfully into the fabric of an examination of character. The explication 
of the accumulation of images as Satan leaps over the garden wall is splen- 
didly done but not left in isolation, and each chapter contains analyses of 
this kind that build toward the final chapter, showing how “Milton’s style 
is both the medium for dramatic structure and dramatic structure itself.” 

I have perhaps spent too much time on the one chapter, but this should 
indicate the nature and quality of Mr. Stein’s work. Even better is the 
acutely reasoned analysis of the Fall, and the last chapter, which Mr. Ransom 
thinks the best statement yet made on Milton’s style, serves nobly, by its 
awareness of the management of levels of diction and rhythmic variations, 
to rescue that style from the implications of monotonous grandeur present in 
so much of Milton criticism. (Mr. Stein even has a kind and perceptive 
word to say about God’s speeches, pointing out the deliberate employment 
of unsensuous language and cadence as appropriate at the fountain of light.) 
It should no longer be possible for Milton’s style to receive credit “for near- 
perfection at the expense of recognizing the range of its imaginative accom- 
plishment.” 

Mr. Stein might have done well to be less bland about his Jungian ter- 
minology in the chapter on “The Garden”—there is, after all, a difference 
between critical method and psychological theory, and nothing in the pre- 
ceding essays prepares one for the treatment of Eden as, for the reader, an 
“archetypal return.” But the treatment produces good results, especially in 
showing how the reader’s acquaintance with Eden is controlled through the 
fallen point of view of Satan. The most seriously debatable section of the 
work is that on “The War in Heaven”: Mr. Stein’s attempt to rescue it from 
the Johnsonian strictures suffers in much the same way as Brooks’s recent 
analysis of Comus, the critic in each case being apparently unwilling to 
admit a serious imperfection in the poem and straining for an interpretation 
that will remove it. And there is an over-all tendency to ignore smaller flaws 
in the fabric of the poem by avoiding the bothersome lines. 

What is most important, however, is that Answerable Style is a “significant 
and synthesized evaluation” of very high order, one that ranks with the most 
important and stimulating studies of Paradise Lost in our time. 

Marymount College, New York. Joseru P. CLANcy. 


THE Fortorn Demon. By Allen Tate. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 

Pp. vii, 180. $3.00. 

The major essays in The Forlorn Demon are directed against manifesta- 
tions of “angelism” in poetry and criticism. Tate is, by his own acknowl- 
edgment, indebted to Jacques Maritain for his sense of the formative influ- 
ence of Descartes on so many of our affairs. “When René Descartes isolated 
thought from man’s total being he isolated him from nature, including his 
own nature.” But Tate is aware that the tragedy would have occurred if 
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Descartes had never been born. Descartes is merely the strategist of a team 
of forces which was almost inevitably to be the winning team—for a while, 
at least. Pascal was on the team. “The shadowy political philosophy of mod- 
ern literature, from Proust to Faulkner, is, in its moral origins, Jansenist: 
we are disciples of Pascal, the merits of whose Redeemer were privately 
available but could not affect the operation of the power-state. While the 
politician, in his cynical innocence, uses society, the man of letters disdain- 
fully, or perhaps even absent-mindedly, withdraws from it... .” 

The modern poet, not untouched by the wing of “a Teutonic angel in a 
machine named Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” is characteristically shut in upon 
himself—and divided against himself. He seeks desperately at times to leap 
out of his own skin into an “angelic” knowledge of essence—at the cost of 
existence. Thus he effects “that idolatrous dissolution of language from the 
grammar of a possible world, which results from the belief that language 
itself can be reality, or by incantation can create reality.” For in our time, 
men “cut off from reality frequently resort to magic rites to recover it.” 
From such an effort (and predicament) “poetry of great power may emerge.” 
But Tate is, properly enough, more concerned with the nature of the pre- 
dicament than with the lonely lusters and raptures that sometimes occur as 
the by-products of catastrophe. 

The essay on Dante “The Symbolic Imagination” is not only one of the 
most sensitive accounts ever written of Dante’s astonishing management of 
the physical image. It is also a credo, a statement of Tate’s deepest beliefs 
about the nature of poetry and the poetic process. 

The symbolic imagination conducts an action through analogy, of the human to the 
divine, of the natural to the supernatural, of time to eternity. ... Despite the timeless 
order of both rational discourse and intuitive contemplation, it is the business of the 
symbolic poet to return to the order of temporal sequence—to action. . . . Shall we call 
this the Poetic Way? It is at any rate the way of the poet. who has got to do his 
work with the body of this world. . . . If the poet is able to put into this moving 
body, or to find in it, a coherent chain of analogies, he will inform an intuitive act with 
symbolism; his will be, in one degree or another, the symbolic imagination. 


Here, in effect, Tate implies his own conviction that the contemporary 
poet can recover reality not by magic, not by the existential “leap,” not by a 
further intensification of “angelism” whether by way of depth psychology 
or a fanciful resurrection of Blake and Coleridge—but by the analogical 
mode of knowing, by the total response to being of the whole man, a 
response rooted in the senses and rising without check or convolution through 
the farthest reaches of the Soul. 

Edgar Allen Poe is for Tate the very type of the “angelic imagination.” 
In Eureka, we are told, Poe “circumvented the natural order and tried to 
put himself not in the presence of God but in the seat of God. . . . The 
human essence cannot reach God as essence; only God as analogy . . . as 
analogy to the natural world.” Poe, “since he refuses to see nature, sees 
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nothing. The reach of our imagination is perhaps no longer than the ladder 
of analogy, at the top of which we may see all . . . that we have brought up 
with us from the bottom, where lies the sensible world.” 

The Forlorn Demon is a collection of recent essays and lectures. There is 
no simple “chapter” pattern to this book. But whether Tate is writing on 
Dante or Poe, or on Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Donne, or on the dilemmas 
of the contemporary poet, he writes as a well-knit man capable of imparting 
a surprising unity of vision and tone to these apparently scattered pieces. 
Only at one point does he strike me as having stepped out of character. In 
“The Man of Letters in the Modern World” he opposes the lovely, ancient 
word “communion” to the ugly, faddish new word “communication.” “Our 
unexamined theory of literature as communication could not have appeared 
in an age in which communion was still possible for any appreciable majority 
of persons. The word communication presupposes the victory of the secular- 
ized society of means without ends.” 

Now I hasten to say that I am fully in agreement with the concluding 
sentence of the essay: “The end of social man is communion in time through 
love, which is beyond time.” But I cannot agree that communion occurs— 
or can occur—apart from communication. (Is not such a view itself the 
grandchild of Descartes?) Nor can I accept the notion that communion is 
reserved for the dwindling elite of letters, that salvation, as it were, is 
accessible only to the bookman! One cannot, properly, admire the incarna- 
tion of the analogical principle in the art of Dante and then deny the process, 
the very act by which, under the real conditions of a technological age, “man 
in the mass” may yet transform himself into “person in community.” To 
seek the order of communion today by circumventing the technological order 
of communication, is to affirm in practice an “angelism” as grievous in its 
way as Poe’s, and to arrive, finally, with Pascal at an exclusive theology of 
Redemption. Mr. Tate cannot mean to imply that the communion of love 
is “privately attainable” but that it “cannot affect the operation of a power- 
state”—or even the “mass-media.” Surely our job now is to distinguish 
between the nature and the condition of the media—and to act accordingly. 
Certainly we must not withdraw—whether in absence of mind or in disdain. 
Fortunately the weight of Mr. Tate’s whole position stands against any such 
withdrawal. 

Queen’s University. MALcoto Ross. 
EmiLe Zota. An Introductory Study of His Novels. By Angus Wilson. New 

York: William Morrow and Company. Pp. ix, 148. $2.33. 

In this short but substantial work, Angus Wilson draws his inspiration 
from the psychoanalytical method; following a chronological order, he re- 
veals and explains the close relationships which unite the work and the 
personality of Zola. He sees in the novelist’s childhood and adolescence, 
in the romantic yet sordid adventure related in La Confession de Claude, in 
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his affair with and marriage to Alexandrine Meley, the deep causes of his 
attitude toward love as we discover it in our reading of the Rougon-Macquart. 

At the time when his own existence found its justification in the love 
given him by his grandmother, his mother, and Alexandrine, Zola was inca- 
pable of separating the notion of physical love from that of sin and death. 
Of fundamentally moral and even puritanical character, he sought liberation 
from his complexes in the creation of a world which would be ruled by 
everything he lacked in his own life. He worshipped will-power, because he 
himself had had to find a substitute for it in exploitation of the idée fixe 
which was its equivalent in him. Contrary to the reputation of extreme 
virility he has won from the ever-present sexual themes of his novels, it is 
an almost feminine nature that Wilson reveals in the novelist. This feature 
had not escaped the penetrating eyes of the Goncourt brothers, who had 
pointed it out the very first time they had been visited by their young admirer 
(Journal, December 14, 1868). 

To reinforce his assertions, Wilson attributes the novelist’s decline to the 
solution of his conflict, to the peace he attained when Jeanne Roserot brought 
into his life a love without psychological complications, and the joys of 
paternity: “at last he had found sex in which was neither sin nor death, a 
Paradise without the tree of knowledge or an avenging angel” (p. 77). 

The critic shows further that the organic development of the Rougon- 
Macquart, under the pressure of hereditary forces in conflict with a rigid 
social system, corresponds to the novelist’s personal development. This con- 
junction of temperament and period explains the astonishing success of Zola, 
as well as the unjust discredit into which he has fallen since his time. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, however, Zola’s greatness lies not in the application of na- 
turalist doctrine, but in the passionate force of his poetry and in a very 
studied impressionistic technique. 

This brilliantly written and very readable little book furnishes a great 
deal of information without getting lost in details. A writer of fiction as well 
as a literary critic, its author shows equal awareness of the defects and of 
the virtues of Zola and succeeds in bringing out the former without obscuring 
the latter. He communicates his admiration to the reader but does not 
tire him with an excessive fervor. In short, this study fulfills exactly the 
promise of its title of introduction to the work of Zola. 

Brown University. ALBERT J. SALVAN. 


Tue Enicma or Tuomas Wo.Fe. Biographical and Critizal Selections. 
Edited by Richard Walser. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Pp. xi, 313. $4.75. 

This book represents a decade and a half of discussion and criticism of 
Thomas Wolfe by friends, acquaintances, critics and commentators. Twenty- 
six essays, reviews and sketches published between 1935 and 1950 offer a 
representative view of what has been said for and against Thomas Wolfe and 
his other selves, Eugene Gant and George Webber. 
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Part I, “The Writer,” paints a highly favorable though necessarily incom- 
plete picture of Wolfe as an individual with comments seesawing between 
important estimates of his essential character and the recounting of such 
trivia as his reactions to a visit to the zoo. Part II, “The Books,” is devoted 
to attacks on Wolfe as an artist by Robert Penn Warren, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Bernard DeVoto and others. Since this is by far the smallest part of the book 
—less than one sixth of the whole—the bias in favor of Wolfe is evident. 
In Part III, “The Commentators,” several critics who have discussed Wolfe’s 
writings as a whole and who have taken their stand in defense, with occasional 
withdrawings and reservations, state the case for Wolfe with sincerity and 
enthusiasm. It is difficult, however, to see what good can be accomplished by 
asserting that Wolfe should be classified with Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. 
Yet no one could quarrel with the temperate evaluation of a man like the 
late E. K. Brown whose essay, “Thomas Wolfe: Realist and Symbolist,” is a 
model of clarity, perceptiveness and sanity of judgment. 

With the exception of a short and unimpressive satire on lawyers by Wolfe 
himself, all of these papers have been previously published. The book, there- 
fore, will not be a discovery for scholars. It should, however, prove a boon 
for college Majors and graduate Minors in Modern American Literature as 
they prepare to answer such examination questions as “Why is Thomas 
Wolfe considered an enigma as a man and as an artist?” 


Fordham University. Joseru E. O'NEILL, S.J. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Custom. A Forgotten Factor in the Founding. 
By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xx, 
244. $4.75. 

Years ago, Edmund Burke bitterly castigated the French Revolutionists 
for their failure to consider in their revamping of the French Constitution 
previous models either of their own past or of England. The American 
Founding Fathers, according to Professor Rodick, did not make the same 
political error. They were conscious of the values of the English Consti- 
tution, its customs, habits, and traditions; consequently, the document which 
came forth from the Convention Halls in 1787 reflects much that is English. 

In this opinion, the author sides with James Bryce’s estimation of the 
American Constitution in which he finds “little that is absolutely new, much 
that is as old as the Magna Carta.”’ Undoubtedly, the Binkley-Moos com- 
bination will find much in American Constitutional Custom witk: which to 
disagree since it is their opinion that “the myth that the Fathers modelled 
the American Constitution in the British instrument dies hard.” 

Professor Rodick, in his zeal to find American Constitutional roots in 
England, may at times see a causal relation where there is merely a temporal 
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sequence; for example, the Act of May 19, 1649, establishing the Common- 
wealth, seems to the Professor to “foreshadow the American Doctrine of 
popular sovereignty” (p. 14). Neither Cromwell nor the Rump Parliament 
associate too easily with any democratic principles, least of all with popular 
sovereignty. 

On page 85, the author sees an inchoate federalism in the English system 
of government and, consequently, an historical and constitutional source of 
American Federalism. He says: 


Closely associated with the idea of a balanced government was the concept of federal- 
ism. The first aimed at check and balance among the functional powers of government; 
the second at check and balance in the geographic distribution of power among the 
component parts of a territorial federal union. It would seem to be reasonably accurate 
to say that the British Empire in the eighteenth century, while politically centralized 
in theory, represented an inchoate federalism in fact in the sense that certain political 
functions were exercised by the central government in London and others by its com- 
ponent parts in America. 


In this conclusion the reviewer feels the author is placing too much stress 
on similarities and that the similarities relied upon pertain more to a con- 
federation than to federation as Wilson understood it in the Convention and 
as we understand it today. 

These and other similar defects may be due to the “rigorous condensation” 
employed by the author to reduce “three hundred years of Constitutional 
custom to less than two hundred pages” (p. xiii). However, in spite of 
these occasional defects, the author has very definitely presented—in primary 
and secondary sources—a real contribution to American political thought 
and a very provocative study. 

Professor Rodick presents much documentary evidence to establish the 
early American recognition of the fact that the same political and constitu- 
tional principles of the Glorious Revolution of 1689 were applicable and 
basic to the American situation before the first shot of the Revolutionary 
War was heard. 

This idea, of course, is not new. It was very evident to Edmund Burke, 
who gave explicit cognizance to it in his speeches. He says: “The Americans 
at that time and in that controversy were standing in the same relation to 
England as England did to King James II, in 1688.” The King, by a series 
of actions, gave clear proof that he was subverting the Constitution and, 
consequently, had violated the original contract of the English State. Many 
of these ideas were also voiced by Americans such as James Otis, John 
Adams, James Wilson, and Jefferson, who based their originai claims on 
the rights of Englishmen, before they appealed to che more basic rights of 
the Natural law. 

While admitting that Professor Rodick has in this respect only repeated 
much that is already known, one cannot fail to see in his presentation of 
the evidence the juxtaposition of two diametrically opposed traditions 
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employed by Americans in their philosophical and constitutional defense of 
the American Revolution; the one medieval and English, the other con- 
tinental and Lockean. The author admits the existence of both traditions but 
he too does not appear to understand their respective significance. Speaking 
of the American reliance on the English tradition, he says: 


A student of the period cannot fail to be impressed by the extent to which the 
American leaders drew upon precedents of the seventeenth century revolutionary Eng- 
land in waging their contest and in laying the foundations for the American national 
state in the eighteenth century. They endeavoured to arouse the people to defend their 
rights in much the same way in which the parliamentary leaders had aroused the people 
of England to defend their rights against the Stuarts. . . . Many of the individualistic 
doctrines of the seventeenth century, the ideas of the natural law, individual liberty, 
the social contract, balanced government, the right of revolution, government of limited 
powers ... had all been cardinal doctrines with the English Whigs (pp. 34-35). 


No student of political thought is unaware of such terms as the natural 
law, social contract, and the political nature of man. Nor can one be unaware 
of the fact, if he attempts an analysis of these terms, that each one carries 
a philosophical content which varies considerably depending on the author 
who uses it. While a book review may not be the proper place to analyze 
these varying concepts, the reviewer has noticed that very frequently Jeffer- 
son’s name is mentioned in regard to these basic concepts, and he is usually 
associated with the false and philosophically unsound tradition manifested 
by the Levellers, Locke, and Paine, whereas many of the Federalists are 
linked with Coke and the principles of 1688 of the Burkean tradition. 

These opposing traditions are perhaps best exemplified on the American 
scene by the Jeffersonian right of the majority to revolt as expressed in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, and the immoral principles of Paine embodied in 
his dictum, quoted by Rodick on page 122: “Every age and generation must 
be free to act for itself in all cases as the age and generation which preceded 
it. The vanity and presumption of governing beyond the grave is the most 
ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies.” 

In both of these expressions the respective authors are considered 
champions of popular sovereignty, the right of the people to change their 
government at will. Agreeing with them is Rousseau, who claimed, in the 
name of the majority of the people, the basic right to change from a 
monarchy to a republic today and tomorrow back again from a republic to 
a monarchy. 

Against these unsound principles, it might be well to set an example of 
the sound tradition as nmanifested by Burke and George Washington. Attack- 
ing the false principle of popular sovereignty and the right of the majority 
to alter or abolish the government at will, Burke says: 

The municipal corporations . . . are not morally at liberty . . . wholly to separate 


and tear asunder the bands of their community. . . . It was the first necessity only, a 
necessity that is not chosen but chooses, a necessity paramount to deliberation that 
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admits no discussion and demands no evidence, which alone can justify a resort to 
anarchy. This necessity is no exception to the rule, because this necessity itself is part, 
too, of the moral and physical dispositions of things to which man must be obedient. 


Civil Society, according to Burke, is a contract but not such a contract 
as constitutes a tea company or a tobacco company, a purely free association 
to be dissolved at the will of its members. It is a contract demanded by 
the natural law, binding on men, demanding that they accept or create right 
social order; as long as civil society fulfills this purpose, men are not morally 
free to alter or abolish it. 

This Burkean, medieval idea is likewise found in the Farewell Address of 
Washington. 


This government, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within itself 
a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws. acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their Constitutions of Govern- 
ment. But the Constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole people is sacredly obligatory on all. The very idea of the 
power and right of the people to establish government presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established government. 


American Constitutional Custom may serve for the discerning reader as 
a source book for those who are interested not only in America’s Constitu- 
tional development but also in the philosophical origins of it. Professor 
Rodick either knowingly or unknowingly has presented some documentary 
evidence of a twofold tradition for the American way of life. It is a good 
beginning, and for this the author deserves much credit and many readers. 

It is hoped that further investigations along the lines presented by the 
author will indicate the sound philosophical principles of the American 
Constitution. Its authors achieved more than they dared hope. 

Fordham. University. Artuur A. Nortu, S.J. 


Society AnD Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 274. 
$3.00. 

Society and Sanity is a treatment of man and men from the viewpoint 
of a Christian philosopher. It puts much of moral philosophy into striking 
language, a language that is almost Chestertonian, but without the paradoxes. 
Mr. Sheed’s treatment is light, so light that it would seem extremely simple 
were it not for its depth of perception. The book would not be classified as 
scientific ethics, yet would be quite illuminating both for the scientific thinker 
and for the student of ethics. We think it would make ideal required reading 
for the college student. It would show him an example of an intellectual 
treatment of basic moral issues without the turgid style of many textbooks 
Mr. Sheed has much insight into man and men or, as he puts it, into “man 
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essential” and “man existential.” He really sees what is there, and then he 
say it so well that the reader will be likely to buttonhole friends nearby and 
quote. “Wishful thinkers love the slogans of realism—when you hear a 
speaker says, ‘Facts, gentlemen, are stubborn things,’ prepare for a ramble 
through Utopia” (p. 5). Or, “one of the great modern diseases is the terror 
of seeming to be a sucker. This terror drives all sorts of amiable men into 
a habit of cynicism . . .” (p. 99). Or again, “The typical modern man prac- 
tically never thinks about sex. He dreams of it . . . drools over it. But. . . 
thinking about sex means striving to see sex in its innermost reality and in 
the function it is meant to serve” (p. 107). 

The volume is divided into three parts entitled “Man,” “Marriage and the 
Family,” and “Society and State.” Beginning his treatment of man, Mr. 
Sheed makes a basic point of showing that instead of “speaking” other 
people’s “language” we tend just to feel strongly and splutter. And so our 
lack of clarity about the elementary word “man” means that none of our 
subsequent words has any clear meaning. Mr. Sheed does not just keep 
shouting, “What is man?” He says what man is essentially and as a differ- 
entiated individual. “It is the error of most planners that they build every- 
thing on the similarity of men and assume that the differences will make no 
difference” (p. 58). He reminds us that since original sin there is an unpre- 
dictable quality about human reactions which he calls “cussedness” and 
insists we must not be too surprised to find it cropping out at any time. 
Yet reverence for men is an attitude which is fundamental to all human rela- 
tionships, in civil society, in marriage, in business and throughout human 
life. The part on marriage will be inspiring for married people, for the 
engaged, and for marriage counselors. 

He makes a fruitful distinction between Society and Caesar, between the 
existing social set-up of existing men as preceding and basic to any de facto 
state, whether the particular state be “patriarchal” or “tribal” in its assign- 
ment of gubernatorial power. He underlines the danger of thinking of society 
as if it existed for the sake of Caesar, and not Caesar (any de facto govern- 
ment) for the sake of society. 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Lewis Detmace, S.J. 


THE Party System In Great Britain. By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. vii, 328. $5.00. 

Politician, journalist, author and editor, Mr. Bulmer-Thomas is better 
qualified than most writers to interpret British politics. Liberal experience 
as a Labor M.P. and Parliamentary Secretary and, since 1949, as an active 
member of the Conservative Party, has enabled him to view practical politics 
from the inside; nevertheless, a sympatheic treatment of party evolution has 
not precluded an objective critical analysis of current political practices and 
policies. The best portions of the book are those devoted exclusively to the 
organization and operational efficiency of the modern party machine. Such 
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theoretical interpretations of the rise of political parties as are included tend 
to become involved and confusing to the reader and add little to the body of 
literature already available on the subject. Indeed, the author could have im- 
proved the study by shortening sections of the historical narrative. In its 
evaluation of recent political trends, however, it is both timely and informa- 
tive. It gives an accurate and lively picture of the many political procedures 
and changes, commonly neglected by the historian, which have grown up dur- 
ing the present generation. 

As emphasized by the author, this work is not primarily a history of par- 
ties but rather a description of the party system in operation. In some detail, 
the important problems of party organization, leadership, conferences, execu- 
tive control, and the influence of party politics in local government are all 
effectively interpreted. To the uninformed reader the brief sketches of the 
more obscure minor parties will prove illuminating, although they deserve 
the fuller and more forceful presentation accorded to various less significant 
topics. Particularly interesting is the discussion of political committees, as 
official and unofficial instruments of party government (see especially pp. 
130-31, 299). On such issues the author speaks with the calm assurance born 
of personal experience. To the practical politician enduring values can be 
measured only in terms of pragmatic achievement. 

A provocative feature of the book is its tendency to interpretation and 
prophecy, which to the conservative historian will, no doubt, constitute 
grounds for serious criticism. On the other hand, it might be argued with 
equal validity that the only justifiable study of British politics is one of 
interpretative analysis. Surely the author is right in contending that the 
“party system cannot be understood simply as a piece of elaborate machin- 
ery skilfully devised to ensure government by the consent of the governed. 
The spirit in which it is worked is of far greater importance than the 
machinery. . . . It can be studied only by a close acquaintance with those who 
are themselves engaged in the party struggle.” Within its self-imposed limits 
this study is a valuable handbook for those laymen who seek a practical un- 
derstanding of the intricacies of modern politics rather than a source of in- 
formation for the scholar. 

Finally, it should be observed that in common with most other British 
publications, the index is highly inadequate. 

Louisiana State University. W. C. RicHarpson. 


* 
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HISTORY 


BorRDERLANDS OF WESTERN CivILizATion. A History of East Central Europe. 
By Oscar Halecki. New York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. xxii, 503. 
An important gap in the domain of history of East Central Europe has 

been filled with the publication of this book. No one was better qualified to 

accomplish this task than Dr. O. Halecki, professor of Eastern European 
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History for some forty years at various universities in Europe and America 
and former dean of the Faculty of Arts at the University of Warsaw. 

For many years Dr. Halecki has been trying to show that the space 
between Russia, Germany, Turkey and Sweden has been and is inhabited 
by freedom-loving peoples, endowed with high vitality and dynamism, and 
aware of their responsibility toward the Western world and humanity. Twice 
in history they saved Western Europe from mortal danger by stopping the 
devastating invasions of Tartars and Turks. Therefore, it is wrong to deny 
to this area its individuality and its impact upon the development of West- 
ern Europe. The endeavor of the author is a difficult task: to break the 
traditional concept of modern historians, based upon the nineteenth-century 
political situation, that Russia and Germany are neighboring countries and 
that the peoples between these two powers are only “seasonal states.” 

Besides this point of the separativeness of East Central Europe from its 
great neighbors of East and West, two more points are substantial to the 
book—which may cause some disagreement among the historians: first, 
the concept of the historical unity of the region, which is based on the 
similarity of civilization of these peoples. As a matter of fact, this territory, 
stretching from the Arctic Ocean down to the Mediterranean Sea, embraces 
so heterogeneous a grouping of peoples as Finns, Estonians, Czechs, Greeks, 
Latvians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Poles, Serbs, Rumanians, and many 
others, that it would be a difficult task to find the common denominator of 
their unity. Neither language, nor religion, nor race, nor way of life can 
be taken as unifying factors. Even for the purpose of purely historical 
studies it is questionable whether Greece belongs to this region or to the 
Eastern Mediterranean region, or Finland to this or the Scandinavian region. 

The second important point in this work of Professor Halecki is the 
implicit emphasis on the role of Poland in the history of the territory. It 
is quite natural that Poland, being in the center of that region and its 
greatest power, was called to form the unifying link among the surrounding 
smaller neighbors. The Golden Age of that Polono-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth (fifteenth to seventeenth centuries) is particularly well developed by 
the author. 

The period between the two World Wars—the Twenty Years of Freedom— 
when the largest number of nations of the region were enabled to establish 
their independence, is rather summarily described. In this part the author 
stresses the German and Russian danger to that entire area, the freedom 
of which was conditioned by the lack of agreement between these two powers, 
but he is very laconic with respect to the impact of the Molotov-von Ribben- 
trop pact of August, 1939, on the destiny of the region. 

The last part, Part VII, is dedicated to the description and analysis of 
the events during and after World War II. This part is the shortest, and 
with reason, because the inaccessibility of many important documents re- 
strains the research of a historian into the objective truth. 

In the final pages the author treats the problem of the importance of the 
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territory in question for America, and indicates that the “great mistake was 
made of practically abandoning East Central Europe while theoretically assum- 
ing heavy responsibilities there without securing ways and means of carrying 
them out” (p. 474). 

The book is not overloaded with quotations, documents, excerpts or foot- 
notes; it is rather a concise narration of the rise, decline and relationship 
of the peoples of the land between two seas—-the Baltic and the Medi- 


terranean. 
Fordham University. CoNSTANTINE RACKAUSKAS. 


Tue WorLD aNp THE West. By Arnold Toynbee. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. vi, 99. $2.00. 

It may seem odd that Mr. Toynbee is associated with a volume of less 
than one hundred pages. Few indeed are the readers who had the tenacity 
required to read the six volumes already in print under the title of A Study of 
History. Fortunately for most of us, D. C. Somervell, who made the one-vol- 
ume abridgment of the first six volumes, is preparing to make another 
single-volume abridgment of the four volumes to appear in 1954. It seems 
to this reviewer that our debt to Mr. Somervell is greater than is ordinarily 
thought. Certainly much that Toynbee writes seems to be improved rather 
than harmed by abridgment. 

This slender volume being reviewed contains five lectures delivered by 
Professor Toynbee in 1952 over the British Broadcasting System. The 
lectures were presented under the title The World and the West and, accord- 
ing to the author, are taken from Volume VIII, one of the volumes not as 
yet published. One of the lectures in the book being reviewed is concerned 
with “Russia and the West”; another deals with “India and the West”; the 
subject of a third one is “The Far East and the West.” Toynbee is concerned 
with the effect that Western culture has had upon Asia at different periods. 
He is not certain how lasting that influence will be. He considers it at least 
possible that the East may prefer the influence of Russia and of Communism 
to the influence of the West and Christianity. He seems inclined to believe 
that the East might have been more profoundly influenced for lasting good 
had it accepted Christianity from the West when it accepted the technology 
that was then deemed more valuable and more acceptable. 

Toynbee seems especially convincing when dealing with the effect of the 
West upon India. He readily admits that British influence was ofteri a humili- 
ating influence, so far as India was concerned. He now believes that Indis 
is very well disposed toward England and he considers this very important, 
because, as he remarks: “If after thus losing the friendship of the Chinese 
sub-continent, our Western world were to lose the friendship of the Indian 
sub-continent as well, the West would have lost to Russia most of the Old 
World except for a pair of bridgeheads in Western Europe and Africa; and 
this might well be a decisive event in the struggle between ‘the free world’ 
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and Communism” (p. 40). Toynbee makes it appear as though the British 
could have remained in India but voluntarily decided to leave. Actually, as 
anyone knows who has investigated this matter, nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Mountbatten mission knew very well, as did the then 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, that the British could not possibly maintain 
themselves militarily in India after World War II. 

Again, at least some readers will be amused rather than impressed by 
Toynbee’s explanation as to why Western civilization was not accepted by 
Japan in the sixteenth century but was accepted by the Japanese in the nine- 
teenth century. Toynbee does not even mention the fact that force as repre- 
sented by Commodore Perry certainly had some influence in securing Japa- 

. nese acceptance of Western civilization. Those who like sweeping generaliza- 
tions in their history will like these lectures; those who wish their history to 
be liberally sprinkled with facts, even though they be irritating, will be only 
mildly impressed. 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KINIERY. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Curist aNp Cutture. By H. Richard Niebuhr. London: Faber and Faber 

Ltd. Pp. 256. $4.50. 

Twenty years as Professor of Christian Ethics at the Divinity School of 
Yale University lie behind this earnest “essay on the double wrestle of the 
church with its Lord and with the cultural society with which it lives in 
symbiosis” (p. 13). The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches by Ernst 
Troeltsch is the chief source for this study, though Doctor Niebuhr has not 
hesitated to disagree with his guide. 

The author’s Arian description of Christ as a man whose devotion to God 
and trust in Him “can be symbolized by no other figure of speech so well 
as by the one which calls him Son of God” (p. 42) is consistent with an 
earlier allusion to “the still moot problem of the trustworthiness of New 
















Testament records as factual descriptions of actual events” (p. 28). He pro- 






vides a broad definition of culture as “that total process of hurgan activity 
and that total result of such activity to which now the name culture, now the 
name civilization, is applied in common speech” (p. 46). 

Since Christian solutions of the problem of Christianity and culture are not 
necessarily Christ’s, Doctor Niebuhr lists five typical Christian answers, 
through which, he believes, “Christ as living Lord is answering the question 
in the totality of history and life in a fashion which transcends the wisdom 
of all his interpreters yet employs their partial insights and their necessary 
. conflicts” (p. 18). 

Two are extremist solutions because they emphasize either complete op- 
position or complete agreement between Christ and civilization. The radical 
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“Christ against Culture” Christians are represented here by St. John in his 
First Epistle, Tertullian, and Tolstoy. The cultural group, who accommodate 
Christ to civilization, include Abelard and Albrecht Ritschl. 

Three other positions are distinguishable among the “Christians of the 
center,” who constitute the majority of believers. Professor Niebuhr has 
labelled them synthesist, dualist, and conversionist. All three hold that the 
problem of Christ’s relation to culture demands a “both-and,” not an “either- 
or,” solution. Synthesists, who believe in a “Christ above Culture” reconciling 
the world to Himself, are represented by Clement of Alexandria and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Dualists are distinguished from synthesists chiefly by their 
attitude toward human sinfulness, for they teach that man and his culture 
are totally corrupted, not merely damaged, by sin. St. Paul, Luther, and 
Ernst Troeltsch are typical dualists. Conversionists, for whom Christ is the 
“Transformer of Culture,” share the dualist conviction of man’s radical sin- 
fulness, but are more optimistic about the possibility of a Christian conver- 
sion and renewal of culture. Niebuhr cites St. Augustine and Calvin as 
examples. 

It is disappointing to find that in his last chapter, the least satisfactory 
part of this book, Professor Niebuhr will not disown even the two extreme 
positions. His conclusion is neither a synthesis nor a selection from the five 
answers, for he contends that a speculative certainty as to which is true is 
unattainable, and undesirable as well, since such a judgment would be a 
usurpation of the Lordship of Christ and a violation of the liberty of the 
Christian. The only decision possible is in the practical order, “made in 
freedom by a responsible subject acting in the present moment on the basis 
of what is true for him” (p. 240). The anti-intellectualism and obscurity 
of Kierkegaardian existentialism dominate these final pages. 

The author’s list of five Christian attitudes is more acceptable than his 
selection of representatives for each tendency. But it seems pointless to 
object to the separation of St. Augustine from St. Thomas and of both from 
St. Paul, since Doctor Niebuhr has disarmed critics by admitting that no 
individual ever conforms completely to a type. 

Despite his respect for St. Thomas and his effort to be objective, his sum- 
mary of Thomistic moral doctrine is not without serious, flaws. For example, 
when St. Thomas déclares that man’s sltimate happiness hes in contemplation 
of God (I-II, q. 3, a. 8), Doctor Niebuhr infers that St. Thomas “has en- 
throned the monastic life” (p. 138). In the context, of course, the religious 
life is not in question. The author adds, misleadingly and without qualifica- 
tion, that this beatitude “is bestowed also on the sinners” as well as the 
just. “Sell all thou hast and give to the poor” becomes a precept. Such mis- 
understandings are especially unfortunate since Professor Niebuhr has read 
St. Thomas extensively and there if anywhere should he have found the 
resolution of the paradoxes which trouble him so deeply. 

Providence College. Davip O’ConneELL, O.P. 
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1926, June 
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1932, September 
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1934, March, June 
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1937, Sept., Dec. 
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1939, March, June, Sept. 
1941, September 

1942, March, Sept. 
1945, March 

1946, March, June 
1947, March 

1950, Sept., Dec. 

1951, Autumn 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 


Philosophical Library Books 


D Seeeoery OF NATURE by Jacques Maritain. 
this brilliant essay Jacques Maritain answers 
questions that are basic to the dispute between 
philosophy and the sciences: What is the phi- 
losophy of nature? How is it related to the sciences 
on the one hand and to metaphysics on the other? 


(C) THE STUMBLING BLOCK by Francois Mauriac. 
The testament of an internationally famous Cath- 
olic layman. He sets down, in his declining years, 
his thoughts on the things of earth that make up 
the human comment on it; he argues for a demo- 
cratic Christianity and a militant Catholicism. $2.75 
C1) MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD by P. J. Mc- 
Laughlin. The Papal Allocution to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, is a 
historic document which has aroused wide in- 
terest, particularly among students and men of 
science of all nations and creeds, in a new transla- 
tion, along with explanatory notes. $2. 
" THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES by Joseph Lecler. 
he author, a professor at the Paris IJnstitut Catho- 
lique and the editor of Etudes, discusses the Church's 
attitude toward the sovereignty of the State $3.75 
(0 THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER by 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. A moving, important 
book, by no means limited to Catholic readers, in 
which Cardinal Mindszenty dips into ancient and 
medieval history for examples of motherly infiu- 
ence on mankind. 
0 THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER by Paul 
Siwek. What happens with us after we have 
breathed our last? This problem has never ceased 
for passionate Man. 

Different ideas have been offered in the course 
of the centuries. What is the scientific value of 
these solutions? The author, a professor at Ford- 
ham University, tries to answer this great question. 


$3.00 
0) VATICAN ART by Kari Ipser. An authoritative 
book on the art collection of the Vatican. Com- 
prehensive and _ selections with descriptive 
text. The book is designed to acquaint the reader 
with some of the most outstanding works of art 
produced in all ages—Ancient Egypt, the Etruscans, 
Classical Greece and Rome, Ear and Medieval 
Christianity are represented on ese pages. 160 
half-tone illustrations. $7.50 
0 THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES by Beryl Smalley. Changes in the organiza- 
tion, technique, and purpose of Biblical studies in 
northwestern Europe, from the Carolingian revival 
to about 1300 are surveyed in this work. $7.50 
(] ESSAY ON HUMAN LOVE by Jean Guitton. 
The author, erudite French theologian and phi- 
losopher, brings to his subject years of study and 
contemplation, tested by the fire of experience in a 
concentration camp where men talked freely, suf- 
fered deeply, and yearned openly for human love. 


0 THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE by J. G. 
Davies. This work is provided with some forty-five 
ground plans and is also plentifully illustrated with 
plates of the churches and objects discussed. There 
is a map showing the relevant sites, a bibliography 
and a glossary. $4.75 
2 ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. An 
authoritative, comprehensive compendium of all 
the arts, of all times and all places. Monumental 
in conception and scope, more than one hundred 
authorities collaborated in its preparation. 1100 
pages. 0.00 

CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO-ROMAN 

GYPT by H. Idris Bell. In this book the veteran 
scholar Sir Harold Idris Bell describes the interest- 
ing light that the study of the papyri throws upon 
the confused history of religion in Egypt in 
Graeco-Roman times, and especially upon early 
Christian History. $4.76 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 E. 40th St., Desk 512, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Tue Sicn oF Jonas. By Thomas Merton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. Pp. 362. $3.50. 

The Sign of Jonas contains Thomas Merton’s Trappist journal from Decem- 
ber, 1946, to July, 1952, a period during which he published The Seven 
Storey Mountain and other books. It is worth noting that Merton was a 
monk seven years before fame came his way. 

The earlier part of the journal records along with other things Merton’s 
fight for his vocation. With people he felt lonely; when alone his loneliness 
disappeared. Even in a speechless monastery, the monks distracted him, It 
was only when he got into a cell that prayer became what he thought it 
ought to be. Solitude seemed the supreme luxury and, as his whole being 
rebelled against division, he longed for a more contemplative form of life 
and meditated a transfer to the Carthusians. 

His uncertainty was aggravated by the condition of things at Gethsemani. 
The expansion of the religious orders and congregations in the United States 
during the twentieth century has been one of the most powerful in the history 
of the Church. This movement reached Gethsemani rather late but it soon 
put 270 monks into buildings built for 70. New foundations failed to bring 
the situation back to normalcy and so the farms and facilities had to be 
expanded. This meant the prolonged barrage of noise that modern building 
and machinery entail. Merton, who is quite sensitive to noise, tells us how 
he sought quiet in the woods, in the ruins of a barn, in the attic of a garden 
house, even in a vault behind steel doors. Another difficulty was the will of 
his superiors that he devote a good deal of time to writing. Merton was 
afraid that he was merely piling up fuel for purgatory. 

Before his ordination as subdeacon in December, 1948, these tensions had 
eased considerably. Indeed, his superior was able at that time to extract 
from Merton a formal declaration that he would not leave the Cistercians. 
This happy and unusual consummation was due to the wisdom of Dom 
Frederic Dunne, Merton’s first abbot, who had tempered his superiority with 
consideration and yet had the foresight to insist that the young monk should 
not abandon his pen. Since the success of Seven Storey Mountain appears 
to have been decisive in fixing Merton at Gethsemani, this insistence was of 
importance. 

A first reading of this book will lead many to doubt Father Louis’ grasp 
of the principle of religious obedience. “Does the fact that all this is obedi- 
ence make it really pleasing to God?” he wonders (p. 46). But this and simi- 
lar remarks must be interpreted in the context. Merton knows and proclaims 
that the way for a monk to be a saint is “to give yourself up entirely to your 
rule and the circumstances in which God has placed you and work out the 
secret which is His will.” When he begins to reason about obedience, he is 
really concerned with suggestions of his superior which seem to take him 
out of the ordinary framework of Trappist life and with the problem of his 
vocation. Moreover, Merton is always a writer. “I say,” he notes, “I have for- 
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gotten my former existence. That is not true: it is only the way I feel today.” 
In many other passages, Merton is describing his feelings and not giving 
his views on obedience or other moot points. 

Is Merton too concerned with self in these pages? He realizes that he 
should not be. “I still have my fingers too much in the running of my life,” 
he laments. “Save me from myself,” he prays. He feels the need of complete 
interior silence which will prevent him even thinking of himself. Considering 
that this book is a journal and that its author is a fairly recent recruit to the 
religious life, it is perhaps not excessively self-centered. And it would be far 
less so if the writer’s sensitivity and artistic temperament had not interfered. 
In a deep sense the book is impersonal. “What really happens to what is 
really me is nobody else’s business,” Merton proclaims. Nevertheless we are 
afforded at times glimpses into his interior struggles. “In a monas- 
tery,” he writes (pp. 43, 259), “we stand more in need of encouragement 
than of criticism. We know well enough what is wrong with us, but the 
monotony of life sometimes makes us so dejected that we cannot seem to 
do anything about it. I wonder if there are not hundreds of people in monas- 
teries afflicted with this dry rot which eats out your substance with dis- 
couragement and fear.” In another mood he tells us (pp. 238, 241, 247) how 
he struggles with “the silly, hopeless passion to give himself away to any 
beauty” and, knowing that emotion does a man great injury in the monastic 
life, he relaxes “in blessed aridity” but is aware that “the awful battle with 
joy” will soon have to be resumed. 

Is Father Louis capable of guiding the multitude which looks to him for 
guidance? He is acutely aware of his separation from the world, “Almost 
everything with a picture or advertisement suggesting secular life makes me 
ill.” And he is chary of giving advice. Once, it is true, he suggests in a 
guarded way, that those interested in silence throw out their televisions and 
radios, stay away from movies, even form small agrarian communities from 
which these noise-makers will be banned and where they can “teach their 
kids not to yell so much” (p. 311). But for one page like this of doubtful 
practicality and desirability there are scores which will help his followers. 

W oodstock College. E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


THE Vienna Circce. The Origin of Neo-Positivism. A Chapter in the His- 
tory of Recent Philosophy. By Victor Kraft. Translated from the German 
by Arthur Pap. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xii, 209. $3.75. 

It can hardly be doubted that, outside the stream of Scholastic thought, 
one of the greatest influences upon modern philosophic thought has been the 
Vienna Circle. Broken up in World War II, its influence has still persisted 
in various parts of the world in the persons of Popper, Carnap, Ayer, Wis- 
dom, Hampshire, Flew and many others. It is the exciting story of a group 
of young men who, while attending the seminars of Moritz Schlick at Vienna 
in the twenties of the present century, decided to create a new philosophy 
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which would do away, once and for all, with the unintelligible jargon of the 
lecture room, and at the same time would be sympathetic with the latest 
discoveries of science. Among the better-known were Neurath, Waismann, 
Feigl, Karl Popper, Kraft himself, Carnap, and many others—all inspired 
with the same ideals and, it may be added, with the same disgust for the 
traditional metaphysic, especially as they had become familiar with it in the 
German schools. Among the few books that won their approval were Russell 
and Whitehead’s Principia mathematica (the first edition of which was com- 
pleted in 1913) and the oracular Tractatus Logico-philosophicus (1922) by 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. With the help of symbolic logic they hoped to make 
their statements about the world have a scientific, machine-like precision. 
All propositions were to be subjected to the razor of empirical verifiability ; 
those that did not “qualify” would be relegated to the category of “tautolo- 
gies” (e.g., mathematical and logical statements), or rejected as “non-sense” 
(most metaphysical and ethical statements). Hence philosophy’s chief 
function was considered to be the sorting out of prima facie philosophical 
propositions and reducing them to “elementary statements,” i.e., those 
statements which could be immediately checked against observable reality, 
by a process which Schlick called Konstatierung. 

Such was the revolutionary approach of Der Wiener Kreis, which quick- 
ened the pulse of many a young philosophical student and promised to rid 
him of the aged incubus of traditional metaphysics. It was a brilliant bag 
of tricks from which an individual could pluck out his own personal sense- 
experiences and with them defy the morals or the wisdom of the ages. 
Wittgenstein went to Cambridge to succeed G. E. Moore, Carnap went to 
Chicago, A. J. Ayer (who had even in England come under their influence) 
went to London. Wittgenstein’s influence grew ever more powerful, even after 
his retirement, and his unpublished Philosophische Untersuchungen (since 
translated by Mrs. E. Anscombe) circulated like forbidden literature in the 
underground. Now, at Cambridge, John Wisdom has donned the mantle of 
Wittgenstein, and is, I suppose, the most brilliant of his disciples. At Oxford, 
Flew, Paul, Hart, Ryle and many others continue in very much the same 
general stream although with very great individual differences. And with ever 
new disciples in the universities of the United States and Australia, the 
Vienna Circle can fairly be said to have reached around the world. 

The present volume is the first complete treatment in English of the begin- 
nings of this movement by one who can justly say quorum magna pars fui. 
But it is a very unfinished and somewhat incoherent book. There is of course 
the perennial difficulty of the German—and of this, it should be said, Pro- 
fessor Pap has done an excellent job. But once the reader leaves the his- 
torical part for the doctrinal, I fear he will close the book. It is painful read- 
ing and needlessly complicated; and while it is far too difficult for the novice, 
anyone who is familiar with the doctrines of the Vienna School will not 
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find it necessary to go on. Finally, the volume weuld have been far more 
valuable if the translator had added an appendix on the fortunes of Logical 
Positivism and Linguistic Analysis in the English-speaking world. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. HERBERT A. MusuriL1o, S.J. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY. By C. G. Jung. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Vol. 12. (Bollingen Series XX.) New 
York: Pantheon Books. Pp. xxiv, 563. $5.00. 

The volume under review, beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated, con- 
stitutes a revised version of Professor Jung’s work’ Psychologie und 
Alchemie (Ziirich, 1944). Another volume of Jung’s collected works: Two 
Essays on Analytical Psychology, as well as a Jung Anthology, and the study 
of H. Schaer, Religion and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology, have 
been published in the same series. Those readers of Psychology and Alchemy 
who believe that medieval and early modern alchemy was only a misguided 
effort to transform base metals into gold, or at best a crude preparation for 
scientific chemistry, will experience a great and probably bewildering sur- 
prise. But even most of those who are more or less familiar with the early 
history of science and the importance of alchemy in it—see the works of 
L. Thorndike and G. Sarton, which strangely enough are not mentioned by 
Professor Jung—will no doubt never have dreamt of the psychological impli- 
cations which are at least as fascinating as alchemy itself. In this respect, 
alchemy is akin to astrology—upon which Professor Jung touches only 
occasionally; a closer investigation, for instance, of the relation between 
alchemistic nigredo and saturnine melancholia (cf. E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, 
Diirer’s “Melencolia I,” Leipzig, 1923) might be profitable. 

There is no need to stress the importance of Professor Jung as a discoverer 
of “supra”-individual and largely religious depths of the human psyche 
which had remained closed to Freud and Adler. His interest in alchemy is 
an extension of his concern with Gnostic ideas which to him are truly magic 
keys to the infra-rational mysteries of the soul. Ancient Gnosticism, though 
a great danger to Christianity, was hardly just “pernicious nonsense” as 
some would have it. Similarly, modern Neo-Gnosticism of which Jung along 
with L. Ziegler, R. Guénon, and others may, perhaps, be called an exponent, 
is a very significant phenomenon of our times (cf. E. Voegelin, The New 
Science of Politics, Chicago, 1952). 

Apart from an introduction to the religious and psychological problems 
of alchemy (Part I) and an Epilogue, Psychology and Alchemy consists of 
two large sections. 

Part II is an elaborate study of dream symbolism in relation to alchemy 
(based in particular on a long series of dreams of one individual), a study, 
especially, of the symbolism of the “Mandala” which is a figure of more 
or less circular or at least centralized shape, a symbol of unity and integra- 
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tion both in dreams and in alchemistic and other esoteric literature (the 
term “Mandala” is taken over from Lamaistic and Yoga symbolism). Part 
III deals with religious ideas—pagan, Gnostic, or more or less christianized 
—which expressed themselves consciously in the chemical work of the 
alchemist, but also generated vast psychological processes in the unconscious 
which were likewise “projected” into the various transformations of matter. 

Professor Jung’s most important examples for the way in which the reli- 
gious contents of the unconscious became manifest in alchemy are given 
in the chapters on “The Materia Prima” and on “The Lapis-Christus 
Parallel.” 

The materia prima, the basis of the alchemist’s work and speculations, was 
ever different and ever mysterious; it could range all the way from ore, 
gold, sulphur, the four elements, to the moon, Venus, and chaos. Professor 
Jung shows very clearly how this elusive character of the materia prima is 
due to the fact that it “represents” the unconscious content of the soul 
which must vary with each individual. Still, there is a common tendency 
in all alchemistic speculations on the materia prima which goes far beyond 
ordinary pantheism and is of Gnostic origin: it is the tendency to see prime 
matter as an increatum, and even to make it an aspect of God. Some alchem- 
ists expressed this attitude in the symbolism of the union of the King 
(Physis) and the King’s Son (Spirit), with its ambivalent potentialities of 
salvation and destruction. 

The lapis-Christus parallel is based on the alchemistic search for the lapis 
philosophorum. The production of this “stone of wisdom” out of the 
materia prima was the true end of the true alchemist’s efforts. It was related 
to the redeemership of Christ at least as early as Raymond Lully (c. 1300) 
in a parallelism which is connected with the biblical symbolism of Christ 
as corner or coping stone. The opus alchemicum itself was compared to the 
liturgical opus Dei of the Mass by some alchemists; and this regardless 
of the fact that in alchemy it is not Christ who redeems man, but man 
who through the production of the lapis frees the “divine” matter in which 
it is hidden, and thus redeems God and matter; both of these are in reality 
“projections” of the unconscious or, better, of the “self” which includes the 
unconscious as well as the conscious part of the soul. 

The “self,” of course, is in many ways the crucial concept of Professor 
Jung’s psychology, crucial also for his psychological evaluation of the 
history of religion, and of Christianity in particular. 

Professor Jung, in the book under review and in his other works, has, 
I believe, definitely shown that there is something in the unconscious of 
every man which, unlike consciousness, has hardly changed at all through 
thousands of years of human history, and is virulently and at times frighten- 
ingly pagan. “From this point of view . . . the recent past and the present 
seem [only] like . . . the dawning of consciousness in mankind” (Jung, 
p. 456). It would be interesting to throw a bridge from this view to a 
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central concept in Jacques Maritain’s interpretation of modern poetry and 
art: prise de conscience. Like all analytic psychologists, Jung attributes to 
the extension of the realm of the conscious a positive value, but only if the 
conscious mind does not rashly identify itself with the content of the uncon- 
scious or its “projections.” Goethe’s Faust, who cannot resist possessing 
the creature of his imagination, the twice-mythical Helen of Troy, is to 
Jung a symbol of that identification. Nietzsche, whose superman ideology, 
based upon the identification of the powers of the unconscious with the 
conscious will to power, led to his personal destruction, is seen as a tragic 
victim, and also as a contributor to the collective catastrophes of the 
twentieth century. What Jung considers necessary for the healing of the 
soul of twentieth-century man is that he be willing to cope with the uncon- 
scious on its own terms, so to speak, willing to recognize that his inmost 
soul is as pagan and archaic as ever, and to attain katharsis through this 
realization, which also may involve his treatment by the analytical 
psychologist. 

What is the relationship of Professor Jung’s world view to Christianity, 
and, especially, to the doctrine of the image of God in man? He says: 


Christian civilization has proved hollow to a terrifying degree . . . the inner man has 
remained . . . unchanged . . . the inner correspondence with the outer God-image is 
undeveloped for lack of psychological culture. . . . Christian education has done all 
that is humanly possible, but it has not been enough. Too few people have experienced 
the divine image as the innermost possession of their own souls. Christ only meets 
them from without . .. that is why dark paganism still reigns there . . . now in a 
form so blatant that it . . . is swamping the world of so-called Christian culture (Jung, 


pp. 1l f.). 


With this statement I do not wish to quarrel. Yet, the Gnostic danger 
arises when Jung considers God Himself as an “archetype” in the soul, that 
is, as an aspect of the “self.” In spite of his disclaimer that this psychological 
“archetype” is only a “type” or “imprint” which presupposes an “imprinter,” 
about whose existence psychology is unable to make positive or negative 
assertions, the Gnostic trend becomes patent when Jung posits that the 
“self” which in a way is the God-image and even God, contains not only 
male and female (symbolized in dreams and alchemistic “projections” as 
the sacred three and four), but also light and darkness, good and evil. 
Professor Jung himself does not deny the Gnostic character of his doctrine, 
considers it inseparable from the facts of the unconscious, admits that as 
“a union of opposites par excellence [the ‘self'] . . . differs essentially from 
the Christian symbol” (Jung, p. 19), and holds that “the opposition between 
... good ... and evil is left [by the Church] in a state of open conflict” 
that he considers “as the real world problem which is still unsolved at 
present” (Jung, ibid.). He also claims that the Church copes with this 
problem through moral probabilism which he does not condemn; in his 
opinion it alone makes endurable to the ordinary man the exacting demand 
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of Christian morality—to transcend the deepest layers of the “self,” which 
are evil as well as good, through being crucified with Christ. 

For Jung, furthermore, Christendom is only one of the true religions, 
each of which draws its “absolute truth” from certain universal “archetypes” 
in the soul. The God of the ancient Gnostics and alchemists had to be 
found in, and freed from, matter. Jung’s God in the soul, paradoxically 
enough, has to be freed from the domination of the soul’s partial conscious- 
ness and its rational religion: for only so, he believes, will the fullness of 
God, hidden in the unconscious, be made conscious. While Jung’s conception 
of the divine image in man may thus lead to a deepening of man’s experience 
of himself and of God, his Neo-Gnostic ethical relativism and doctrinal 
syncretism seems to make him indifferent toward the question whether in 
the end man, the image of God, will “decide in favour of [one or the other] 
determinant [of the ‘self’] . . . Christ . . . Buddha, and so on” (Jung, 
p- 18). With this attitude, it is possible, perhaps, to heal the psychological 
conflicts of individuals—and this after all was and probably still is Professor 
Jung’s primary concern. Yet, a Christian will hardly think it possible to 
complete without unconditional surrender to Christ the prise de conscience 
of the collective unconscious in mankind as a whole, or, in alchemistic terms, 
the drama of an Aurora consurgens, whose secrets Professor Jung has 
begun to unveil. 

After this review was written, I became acquainted, through the kindness 
of Father William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, with the book 
of Father Victor White, O.P., God and the Unconscious (London, 1952), 
which also contains a foreword by C. G. Jung and an appendix by Father 
Gebhard Frei, “On Analytical Psychology—The Method and Teaching of 
C. G. Jung.” This book, which includes many enlightening extracts from 
letters of Professor Jung to Father Frei, gives a sympathetic and excellent 
picture of Jung’s attitude to Christianity and to the Church. See, especially, 
ch. XI, Gnosis, Gnosticism and Faith, and pp. 248 f., 255 ff., 262, where 
Father Frei discusses Jung’s own statements concerning the relationship 
between the God-image or “self” and God. Jung says: “this ‘self’ can never 
take the place of God” (p. 248), and “I could say that the ‘self’ is somehow 
equivalent to God. . . . When (as a psychologist) I speak of ‘God,’ I am 
speaking of a psychological image. . . . This has nothing to do with God 
as such” (pp. 256 f.). I believe that Father Frei is right when he concludes 
that “though he does not give the name God to the ‘self’ (and even declares 
that to infer that he does so, is to misunderstand his teaching), Jung has, 
all the same, created a substitute for God in the ‘self—or if not created, 
then he has at any rate found one. . . . But there is no need to interpret 
this wholeness [of the self] in this way. It can happen that the fact of 
God, or the image of the God-Man, is still found in the centre of the mandala 
[the symbol of the self’s wholeness]. . . . St. Paul’s ‘I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’—this also is fulfillment or completion” (pp. 255 f.). 

Fordham University. GERHART B. LapNeER. 
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